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tion of its resources in schools and 
colleges. American youth are attending 
secondary and collegiate institutions in multi- 
plying numbers. American 
educators are striving con- 
stantly to make all forms 
of education produce great- 
er quantities of human well- 
being—well-being of such 
several kinds as_ health, 
efficient political coopera- 
tion, personal culture, full 
development of personality, 
and vocational competency. 
Within each major de- 
partment of educational 
purposes there are at pres- 
ent many dynamic trends. 
Such purposes include giv- 
ing full scope to the natural- 
istic growth of children and* 
youth, instructing and 
training them in_ safe- 
guarding health, varying 
and enriching their person- 
al culture, preparing them 
for superior participations 
in cooperative government, 
and others. Our civiliza- 
tion itself is, we know, in- 
tensely dynamic. As means 
of furthering sound, and correcting unsound, 
dynamic tendencies in that civilization, all far- 
sighted leaders tend to trust more and more to 
appropriate kinds of education carried on by 
schools rather than by other agencies. 
Educational preparation for competent pro- 
ductive work in the thousand unlike vocations 
of civilized men has not until recently been 
conceived as a desirable or practicable func- 
tion for schools—except for a few of the pro- 
fessional vocations. Now, however, statesmen 
and educators in all progressive countries are 
considering very seriously the extensive devel- 
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opment of vocational schools as agencies not 
only to improve the economic condition of their 
people, but also to offset some of the undesir- 
able effects of recent tremendous mechaniza- 
tion of industry, to reduce 
trends toward criminality 
on the part of large num- 
bers who cannot, or do not, 
now find means of prepar- 
ing for honest work, and 
for several other valuable 
social ends. 

Hence today we can note 
the following very dynamic 
trends in the evolution of 
school vocational education 
in the United States: 

a. Toward better appre- 
ciation of the place of 
trained vocational compe- 
tency in cooperative life 

b. Toward better compre- 
hension of the low and still 
diminishing effectiveness, in 
America especially, of non- 
school agencies of vocation- 
al preparation 

ce. Toward scientific dis- 
covery of school agencies 
which will provide really ef- 
fective preparation for at 
least some hundreds of 
present-day vocations now most needing such 
help. 


TOWARD APPRECIATING THE SIGNIFICANCE 
OF SCHOOL VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

To many persons the vocations of men—that 
is, the daily and yearly activities by which, in 
farming or bookkeeping, in medicine or home- 
making, in truck driving or coal mining, in 
teaching or homemaking, they earn the liveli- 
hoods of themselves and their dependents—are 
not nearly so attractive to meet and look at 
as are the cultures of men, the religions of men, 
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the politics of men, the fellowships of men, or 
the family lives of men. 

But to the sober eye of wisdom the vocations 
of men are like the foundation walls of a build- 
ing. They may not be beautiful in themselves 
but they must carry the burden of the super- 
structure. Poorly built foundations will pres- 
ently cause the distortion and crumbling of the 
upper walls and rooms no matter how solidly 
and decoratively these may be constructed. 
The man or woman who is not well grounded 
and secure in a good vocation can have at best 
only insecure and disordered foundations for 
his culture, his religion, his political coopera- 
tions, his good fellowship, or his family life. 

Viewed in the perspective of several thou- 
sand years, certainly throughout all periods of 
recorded history in Asia, Africa, and Europe, 
men struggling towards civilization have in 
reality always given more attention to educa- 
tion which fits for vocations than to all other 
kinds put together. But these historic types of 
vocational education, for the military, priestly, 
political, and artistic vocations, no less than 
for the trades, for farming, for navigation, and 
for homemaking, were almost never given in 
what could properly be called schools. They 
were given through the agencies of apprentice- 
shin, apprenticeships controlled by guilds, by 
tribal customs, by corporations. Throughout 
the middle ages systems of vocational educa- 
tion, for priesthood, for military leadership, 
and for law no less than for baking, banking, 
weaving, and cabinetmaking, were organized 
under guilds much more completely than were 
primary, secondary, or university systems of 
general education. 

But in time these guilds underwent dissolu- 
tion, partly through political causes. With 
them went many of the best features of voca- 
tional education through apprenticeship. Amer- 
ica never has had more than some fragments 
of really good apprenticeship education. 


How WEtt Do AMERICANS Now ACQUIRE 
VOCATIONAL POWERS? 

The vocational competencies of men and 
women—that is, the trained skills, the ac- 
curately possessed knowledge, and the deepened 
ideals and other altitudes which distinguish 
the efficient from the inefficient as carpenters 
or stenographers, teachers or physicians, wheat 
growers or coal miners, salesmen of clothing 
or homemakers—are among the most tangible, 
even measurable, of the acquired powers of 
human being. 

No person ever becomes really competent in 
a modern vocation, whether it be gardening 
or electrical engineering, the work of the seam- 
stress or that of the nurse, without prolonged 
special education for that vocation—which edu- 
cation must include training in its required 
skills, instruction and training in its technical 
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knowledge, and some inculcation of its larger 
social implications. 

Of the nearly eighty million adult workers 
in the United States something less than five 
per cent have acquired such vocational compe- 
tencies as they have in vocational schools. 
This country now supports over a thousand 
splendid and expensive vocational schools or 
colleges—but only for such higher vocations as 
medicine, teaching, military leadership, engi- 
neering, and other professions. Perhaps it 
would be fairly correct to hold that more than 
half our stenographers, typists, were at least 
partly prepared for their vocations in special- 
ized schools. But practically none of our mil- 
lions of factory operatives, miners, farmers, 
salespeople, or homemakers, many of whom 
are now from thirty to fifty years of age, well- 
equipped workers in their respective callings, 
owe their training to vocational schools. 

Where, then, have these seventy-five million 
or more workers been vocationally educated? 
Some have been trained under conditions of 
fairly well organized apprenticeship. Perhaps 
five per cent of them all are plumbers, engrav- 
ers, silversmiths, printers, locomotive engi- 
neers, barbers, or others in trades where fairly 
well organized vocational training still prevails 
through apprenticeship. 

But the great majority, certainly ninety per 
cent of these millions, have never had well or- 
ganized vocational training at all. In crude 
and haphazard ways farmers have induced 
their sons to acquire quite a range of farming 
skills and a few fragments of up-to-date farm- 
ing science. By no less wasteful methods moth- 
ers expect their daughters to become home- 
makers. Most factory operatives “pick up” or 
“steal” their specialties with an occasional sug- 
gestion from the foreman. Most salespeople in 
half blind ways “teach” themselves. 

The entire situation is, obviously, very cha- 
otic. It is a wonder that so many young men 
and women, after years of drifting, of being 
hired and fired, and of trial-and-error adjust- 
ments, settle as well as they do into particu- 
lar niches in the world’s work. 

We Americans talk much about conservation 
of our forests and our soils. We do much now to 
save neglected children and to assure prolonged 
attendance in schools of general education. 
But we are one of the least efficient of all civ- 
ilized peoples in conserving the vocational pow- 
ers, the vocational intelligence, the vocational 
creativeness, and the vocational morals of our 
people—except for that five per cent most 
favored by brains and by prosperous parent- 
age, for whom we have provided the best sys- 
tem of higher vocational schools of any coun- 
try in the world. 

This fact adds, to the tragic consequences of 
our lack of vocational training facilities for the 
multitude, the mockery of a denied democracy 
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of educational opportunity. American schools 
of general education are democratic enough. 
But in providing opportunities for acquiring 
vocational competencies, we yet follow the 
heartless principle: 

“To him that hath (excellent brains and 
good family support) shall be given (over a 
thousand splendid vocational schools among 
which to choose) ; but from him that hath not 
(only average brains and parental support) 
shall be taken even that which he has (the 
hopefulness of his first job, the sunrise prom- 
ise of American success) .” 

Is it any wonder that nearly all our crim- 
inals are men without training for work and 
that almost none of our degraded women have 
had even a day of good vocational training? 
Is it any wonder that a large proportion of 
farmers’ sons, in spite of their farm rearing, 
feel that they have not been prepared really 
to succeed in that field of work? Is it any won- 
der that employers of youth complain inces- 
santly not only of the lack of vocational skills 
and understanding in their novices, but of their 
infantile vocational interests, morals, and 
ambitions? 

What else can we expect? Apprenticeship 
was once the nearly universal means of voca- 
tional education. But it has never flourished 


in America—our conditions have been too mo- 
bile—and it is dying out now in all those in- 


dustries of the Old World which have become 
highly mechanized. 

No; if America is to undertake seriously to 
conserve and to advance the vocational powers 
of its youth as it is already, through schools 
of general education, conserving and advancing 
their health, cultural, and civic qualities, it 
must provide for the multitude facilities for 
vocational training in and through specialized 
vocational schools comparable to those it now 
provides for the elite in its professional schools 
which are only vocational schools for the so- 
called higher vocations. 


THE DISCOVERY OR INVENTION OF EFFECTIVE 
AGENCIES OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Among progressive educators, if not among 
progressive laymen, the search for agencies of 
really effective vocational education constitutes 
the most dynamic trend in this field today. 

For many years philanthropic organizations 
and cities have been experimenting with eve- 
ning schools for extension education for a few 
more or less well standardized industrial voca- 
tions. Perhaps this work is fairly good for a 
few of the most self-reliant of the men and 
women who have already achieved considerable 
competency in their vocations. But evening 
vocational education of all sorts probably comes 
to the great majority too late, is too difficult to 
integrate into powers already acquired, and is 
too fragmentary in offerings. The writer be- 
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lieves that, measured in terms of useful units 
of actually functional learning acquired, it is 


‘the most expensive and least productive of all 


systems of supposedly vocational education. 

It is, of course, true that extension courses, 
evening or day, for working people from 
twenty to forty years of age are better than 
nothing. But have the defenders of this type 
of partial vocational training ever taken into 
account the wastages of time, energy, and 
morale which have usually taken place before 
the worker experiments, perhaps somewhat 
despairingly, with extension courses? 

Some persons have hoped for valuable re- 
sults in vocational competency from compul- 
sory continuation or part-time schools for em- 
ployed young persons between 14 and 18 years 
of age. But, however valuable such schools 
may prove as means of continuing general edu- 
cation, they are clearly not agencies of effec- 
tive vocational education. 

Correspondence schools, public or private, 
like the evening schools referred to above, may 
give valuable results in the cases of from one 
in twenty to one in ten of the students com- 
mencing their courses. But for at least ninety 
per cent they are practically barren of helpful 
results in heightened vocational powers. 

The so-called Smith-Hughes Act, providing 
Federal aid to the states for industrial, agri- 
cultural, and home-making types of vocational 
education, led to a moderate development in 
many states of a type of all-day shop school 
with which a number of states had begun ex- 
perimentation as early as 1906, and of a type 
some examples of which philanthropy had pro- 
vided even several years earlier. Most of these 
schools have been far from successful as 
agencies of effective training for particular 
vocations. Many of them have served usefully 
as schools of continued general education or as 
semi-reform schools. 

But none of them, so far as the present 
writer is aware, have ever set well-defined jour- 
neymanship standards as their goal. They 
have been in effect pre-apprenticeship schools— 


_even in that large range of vocations where 


no organized apprenticeship existed. As a 
rule, too, they have been excessively bookish, 
academic. Rarely have they developed ade- 
quate programs of practical training through 
prolonged participation in commercially pro- 
ductive work. 

And, to crown their ineffectiveness of pur- 
pose and method, they have been disposed, if 
not required, to receive a large proportion of 
students as young as fourteen years of age 
who could by no means be really motivated to 
enter upon the learning of particular vocations. 
They were still “kids” mentally and in motive. 
This explains in part why most of these schools 
felt obliged to devote nearly half their pro- 
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grams to courses of general rather than voca- 
tional education. And for all these reasons 
the public, and least of all, employers, have 
never yet taken them seriously as vocational 
schools. 

The writer is convinced that the future of 
efficient vocational education for the multitude 
of industrial, agricultural, home-making, and 
trading vocations is to be found in the ample 
provision of full-time day schools—as has al- 
ready been proved in the case of the profes- 
sional vocations. 

These day schools must, of course, provide 
ample opportunities for “learning by doing”— 
that is, learning by sharing in productive 
work in carefully graded stages as is already 
done extensively in good vocational schools of 
medicine, nursing, and pharmacy, and as is 
being attempted on more or less fruitful foun- 
dations in vocational schools of electrical engi- 
neering, law, and secondary school teaching. 


To provide good facilities for learning 
through many hours, days, or even years of 
graded participation in commercially useful 
work in such vocations as bricklaying, orange 
growing, policing, stationary engine firing, 
hotel cooking, shoe-selling, and oil well drill- 
ing is, obviously, not going to prove an easy 
matter. But the problems to be solved here are 
no harder than similar problems already solved 
in the vocational training of physicians, ele- 
mentary school teachers, and nurses. 

Certainly it will prove practicable for spe- 
cific vocational schools to provide and control 
productive agencies for such practical learning 
in only a few cases—such for example, as shoe- 
repairing, barbering, watch repairing, market 
gardening, poultry raising, and job printing. 

For the great majority of vocations, it is 
clear, they will have to cooperate with going 
private coramercial concerns on carefully 
worked out contractual bases providing for 
graduation of the learning work of students, 
safe-guarding the commercial producers’ inter- 
ests, and assuring effective use of coordinating 
teachers. But all those problems have already 
been met in training elementary teachers and 
nurses. They can just as effectively be solved 
in training carpenters, furniture sales clerks, 
dairy farmers, steam shovel operators, and 
crill press operators. ‘Where there’s a will 
there’s a way.” 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 

Any careful student of current social, in- 
cluding educational, trends will, it is believed, 
agree that these inferences are substantially 
sound: 

1. A constantly increasing proportion of 
American youth is voluntarily giving more 
years to general education. Because of in- 
creased wealth, smaller families, enhanced par- 
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ental ambitions, appreciations of democratic 
equalizations, and other causes, we can con- 
fidently anticipate that in the not distant 
future all the children of all the people will 
continue their general education to seventeen 
or eighteen years of age at the lowest; and 
perhaps fifty per cent will continue it to twen- 
ty years or more. Only after the desired or 
required period of general education has been 
completed will vocational education be com- 
menced. 

2. Under such conditions no serious at- 
tempts will be made to provide genuine voca- 
tional education in high schools or other local 
schools of general education. Effective voca- 
tional education will be provided in centrally 
located full-time, full-competency schools of 
specific vocational training, not more than 
from one to ten such schools for any cne voca- 
tion being required for a state (as is now the 
case with vocational schools of medicine, nurs- 
ing, civil engineering, agricultural leadership, 
elementary teaching, and other higher voca- 
tions). 

3. Manifestly, such central vocational schools 
should be state supported and state controlled— 
with the full advisory cooperation of represen- 
tative employers and employees in each field 
involved. Manifestly, too, such schools must 
have attached boarding facilities, and it may 
well prove of the highest social expediency 
for the state to provide financial aid for travel 
and living expenses for promising students— 
as the Federal government does now to stu- 
dents attending the vocational schools at West 
Point and Annapolis, and as several countries 
do now for students preparing to teach. 

4, It should be no less obvious that such full- 
time, full-competency schools, with students in 
effect apprenticed to them for from the sixteen 
to sixty or more weeks required for the learn- 
ing of a given vocation to journeymanship 
standards, will need abundant facilities for 
training through prolonged participation in 
commercial productive work. For a few voca- 
tions, the schools can, with sufficient revolving 
funds, provide their own productive work; but 
for most vocations it will be necessary to buy 
in cooperation with local commercial concerns 
in order to obtain ample facilities. Such co- 
operation will have to be on a strictly business 
basis with no flavor of philanthropy on either 
side. 

5. When the state shall have made fairly 
adequate provision of varied opportunities for 
training to full vocational competency it will 
then appear clearly in accord with sound pub- 
lic policy that such small minorities of youths 
from eighteen to twenty-five years of age who 
have not the will or the parental drive to pro- 
cure effective vocational training voluntarily 
shall be compelled to do so. 
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Cloverton 


The Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Home 


Robert E. Laramy, President, Board of Trustees 
Altoona, Pa. 


N the September issue of the JOURNAL 

you may have read a short sketch of the 

development of our Teachers Home in 
Pennsylvania with explanation of the repairs 
then under way on the Cloverton house. The 
trustees are now able to report the remodeling 
and repairs as completed. When this number 
goes out to the teachers, the Lloyd Mifflin 
Memorial Home will be ready.for guests. The 
Board of Trustees and the Executive Council 
of the P. S. E. A. met in the Cloverton house 
on Saturday, September 27, and viewed the 
premises at that time. 

The twenty-six and one-half acres, just out- 
side the borough of Columbia, which are the 
property of our Pennsylvania State Education 
Association, include many fine trees. The two 
estates of Cloverton and Norwood have sep- 
arate driveways entering between large stone 
gateways from the highway. As one ap- 
proaches the park along the highway the 
Cloverton house with its bright new coating of 
cream and tan appears invitingly among the 
high maples. Any one familiar with the 
estate can see that hedge fences have been 
trimmed, the high grass cleared away, shrub- 
bery pruned, and the grounds given something 
of a recall toward the splendid appearance 
which they so much deserve. 

As one approaches Cloverton along the 
driveway, the large porch around both sides 
and front of the house bids welcome. The 


much prized ornamental iron work has been 
painted a rich dark green which contrasts 
pleasingly with the light colors of the exterior. 
In the rear the brick addition, reached in 
colonial fashion by a covered passageway, has 
been renovated into a very attractive laundry 
with every facility for such work. The little 
school room, once used by the children of the 
household, adjoins the porch on the east side 
of the house and has been placed in order as a 
library or reading room with outdoor attrac- 
tiveness. 

The entire interior of the home has been re- 
papered and repainted, and all floors are cov- 
ered with linoleum. Ample closets and cup- 
boards are already in place. New hardware 
has been supplied on all doors, windows, and 
wherever needed. All windows have been 
equipped with a grooved metal weather proof- 
ing. The hot water heating system has been 
changed to an approved vacuum type and ar- 
rangement made for an ample supply of hot 
water in the three bathrooms. These are sit- 
uated one in the rear and one in the front of 
the second floor, with a third in the front of 
the third floor. 

In addition to linoleum on all floors, the 
steps and risers of the fine stairway, which 
rises to both floors in the open hallway, are 
neatly covered with the same material, which 
lends itself to quiet movement about the house. 

All of the papers, paint colors, and linoleums 
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were carefully selected to give a quiet har- 
mony and at the same time a proper variety 
in the appearance of the rooms. Specifications 
had been prepared and bids received with re- 
sulting good prices by competent workmen 
chiefly from Columbia and Lancaster. In all 
this work Superintendent Paul E. Witmeyer, 
formerly of Columbia and now of Shamokin, 
was especially active and helpful. After his 
reioval, the present superintendent of schools 
in Columbia, John B. Kennedy, was appointed 
chairman of the Property Committee and is 
now in charge of the further improvements. 

Across the park a short distance stands 
Lloyd Mifflin’s stone mansion, Norwood, where 
Dr. Houston Mifflin, donor of the two estates, 
lives among the paintings, library, and effects 
which his father and brother collected in the 
many years of their residence on this estate. 
The whole appearance of the two houses and 
grounds will be much improved in another 
year after experienced tree workers have done 
their part for the trees and shrubbery which 
now need attention. Dr. Mifflin bears his 
eighty years well and is ever ready to receive 
visitors. Many teachers and other friends of 
the Association traveling over the Lincoln 
Highway through Columbia have visited the 
property and have paid their respects to the 
doctor. He keeps a visitors’ register and 
already has many signatures. 

The members of the Executive Council and 
the members of the Welfare Committee who 
serve as trustees were all greatly pleased with 
the improvements made to the Cloverton House 
and the Mifflin grounds. Only one thing was 
lacking—the presence of happy former teacher 
guests enjoying the home. The program of 
improvement is completed. Furniture is au- 
thorized and will be placed in the home as 
needed. Elizabeth Z. and Loretta R. Minich 
of Columbia have been working faithfully on 
this feature. The next step for. the trustees 
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is the placing of guests in the home. There 
have been about fifteen applicants. No def- 
inite assurance about the home could be given 
these applicants until July of this year. Then 
the requirements for admission which had 
been tentatively made were such as are in- 
tended for the home after the day when prac- 
tically all guests will be beneficiaries of the 
retirement system. At the recent meeting of 
the Trustees, the officers were authorized to 
consider all applications for entrance to the 
Home and to try to have Cloverton in full 
working order as soon as possible. The con- 
tributions placed at the disposal of the Wel- 
fare Committee make it possible to supplement 
the income which applicants may have and to 
pave the way for entrance into the Home. 

The trustees have received many applica- 
tions for the position of matron as well as for 
other positions, and are ready to conclude 
arrangements for the opening of the home as 
soon as guests are ready to enter. Teachers 
reading of the progress of the Home are asked 
to bring it to the attention of former teachers 
who need relief from unsatisfactory conditions. 
Cloverton is inviting. Our welfare committee 
saw it occupied as a very pleasing residence 
one year ago. It is now greatly improved, 
and the guests privileged to enter will be 
blessed with surroundings such as few of us 
are privileged to enjoy. It is easier to gain 
entrance now before the Home is filled and a 
waiting list is necessary. 

The writer has every confidence that in the 
near future the teachers of Pennsylvania will 
be won over to this home just as they now 
practically unanimously endorse our retire- 
ment system. We should begin to think about 
how we can help. Jessie Gray has given the 
first $100 toward the Endowment Fund. ‘This 
is the most worth while of the projects accom- 
panying the Home. Several local associations 

(Turn to page 183) 
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Present Status of Radio as a Medium of 


Education in Secondary Schools 


G. W. ARMOLD 
Principal, Junior High School, Northampton, Pennsylvania 


more precisely, in educational method 

creates wide-spread attention. Each 
movement of this kind tends to make a con- 
tribution to educational procedure. The use of 
the radio in the secondary school is a new 
movement. It has made few contributions; has 
developed few techniques. What has been ac- 
complished has been in a somewhat meager 
manner. The problems associated with and 
relative to the usefulness of radio as an educa- 
tional procedure have been to a small degree 
investigated and analyzed by the writer, in the 
light of some definite objective evidence. 

The general interest in new ideas and move- 
ments in education which collectively form the 
ideals of the new school, and of which radio 
is one, played a very influential part in making 
the investigations, the summaries of which are 
given in this article. All secondary school 
administrators in the country will admit .that 
there is a need for some real concrete, reliable 
data on the subject. Many are the questions 
that hundreds of administrators and authorities 
in education are asking themselves relative 
to the uncertainty of introducing this new 
vehicle of education. They have been dubious 
as to what to do concerning the matter of 
radio installations for educational purposes. 

Foremost in the minds of the secondary 
school administrators of the’ country is the 
question in connection with the growth of the 
use of the radio as a means of instruction. 
Some, the more progressive type, have gone 
ahead; others, the more conservative group, 
have patiently and anxiously awaited the out- 
come of the experiments of the more pro- 
gressive group. To just what extent have 
these experiments been carried out? Do the 
results obtained justify the deviation, expense, 
time, etc.? Such are the problems that present 
themselves. What do the progressive schools 
do with the radio? How do they use it? Is 
radio actually used for classroom purposes? 
Then there arises the problem of the curricu- 
lum. In what subjects is the radio used? 
Music, social studies, physical education, 
languages, science, and art plus all the others? 
In which of these can the radio be used? In 
which is radio being used? How is the radio 
adapted to school schedules and routine, if at 
all? What techniques are used by teachers? 
What are the reactions of teachers and pupils? 
What are the common difficulties that schools 
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are experiencing? What are the common 
benefits that are derived from the additional 
methods involved? These and others are ques- 
tions that seem paramount. These questions 
must be answered if the idea is to gain favor 
among educators. Some facts to give them 
the semblance of real color form the nucleus 
of the following discussion. It must be re- 
membered, however, that these findings are 
but as an oasis in the vast desert. There 
is much yet to be determined and analyzed 
in this vast field of educational radio research. 

In securing answers to the above, investiga- 
tions by questionnaire were made in secondary 
schools in all parts of the United States. Re- 
sponses were received from approximately 
seventy-three per cent of the schools. This, in 
itself, indicates the interest manifested in the 
new idea by the secondary school administra- 
tors of the country, as well as the need for 
some definite data on the subject. 

From the reports received from this national 
survey, the following facts, reflections, and 
conclusions have been drawn. These portray 
to some small extent, at least, the conditions 
as they exist at the present time, and some 
of the apparent possibilities of this movement 
so young, yet so potential in its possibilities. 

It is possible in this article to give but very 
briefly the general conclusions of the study as 
they were developed from the data reported. 


GROWTH OF RADIO IN EDUCATION 

There is not any doubt that radio as a means 
of education has grown. Just how great this 
growth has been is a question. From an 
occasional use here and there, its use has 
become common in the conversation of second- 
ary school administrators who are concerned 
with its possibilities. 

In the beginning, there were trials by many 
schools. The use of radio was confined chiefly 
to special occasions and assemblies. Then its 
use became more definite by the progressive, 
who attempted to use the device in the class- 
room. Educators, however, are divided on its 
possibilities as a common classroom tool. They 
are not sure how it can best be used to secure 
the greatest benefit. Hence the growth of 
radio education, while started, is far from 
mature. 

While educators seem to be making progress 
in using the radio, business concerns are mov- 
ing more rapidly. Daylight hours, so important 
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to the success of education broadcasts, and once 
so little sought by advertisers that it seemed as 
though they might always be available for 
school programs, are now being rapidly filled 
with commercial programs, the advertising of 
department stores, and other business broad- 
casts. In some cases educational programs 
that were fairly well established have been 
crowded out by advertising programs. Such 
conditions, naturally, tend to impede its normal 
development. 

On the other hand, many of the stations on 
their own initiative arrange and broadcast 
educational programs. Some of the companies 


employ educational directors to plan their. 


educational broadcasts and others have organ- 
ized committees of educators to supervise their 
educational programs. This is indeed a hopeful 
sign. 


PRESENT USE OF RADIO 

In securing objective evidence as to the 
present status of radio, the results from the 
questionnaire were grouped in two general 
divisions: One, the group of schools using 
radio; the other, the group not using radio. 
The question was asked, “In a general way, 
do you think your teachers are in sympathy 
wiih the idea of using the radio in the class- 
room assuming the circumstances to be reason- 
able?” Of those principals who are using 
radio, seventy-seven per cent answered “yes,” 
while twenty-three per cent answered “no.” 
This would indicate that of those who have 
had experience with radio as an educational 
tool, almost four-fifths favor its use and un- 
doubtedly recognize that it is of value in in- 
structional processes. 

Of those not having experience with the use 
of radio in their schools, seventy-one per cent 
reported in the affirmative and twenty-nine per 
cent in the negative. The significance of these 
percentages is that a large majority have an 
apparent interest in its possibilities and recog- 
nize its value. 

Another question to determine the attitude 
on future possibilities was as follows: “On the 
basis of your judgment relative to your educa- 
tional and professional background, do you 
personally believe in the future of radio broad- 
casting as a medium of education in the class- 
room?” The reader will note that this was 
a direct personal question to individuals who 
guide the ’teen aged pupils in all parts of 
the Un‘ted States. Of the principals not 
using the radio in their schools, sixty-four per 
cent answered “yes,” eighteen per cent an- 
swered “no,” and eighteen per cent did not 
commit themselves or did not know. Of those 
using radio at the present time, eighty-three 
per cent answered in the affirmative and seven- 
teen per cent in the negative. On the other 
hand, when those not using radio were asked 
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the question, “If not using the radio, are you 
contemplating using it as a medium of instruc. 
tion in your school?”, twenty-nine per cent 
answered “yes” while seventy-one per cent an- 
swered “no.” 

While these answers seem more or less con- 
tradictory, this conclusion probably can be 
drawn from them, that regardless of the 
prejudices for the radio in the group who are 
already making use of it, and regardless of 
the prejudices against the radio as a means 
of instruction in the group who are not using 
it, and the difficulties incident to installation 
such as funds, proper programs, etc., the pre- 
ponderance of opinion is that it has recognized 
instructional values. 

Leading agencies that are striving to aid the 
cause by supplying the proper amount of 
material are the Ohio School of the Air, the 
more recent American School of the Air, and 
particularly Walter Damrosch through his 
music appreciation hour and concerts. Un- 
doubtedly the increase in the introduction of 
radio receiving sets in secondary schools has 
been due to no small extent to the efforts of 
these agencies in providing satisfactory educa- 
tional material. The study shows that gener- 
ally schools have made a beginning by using 
the device only on special occasions which serve 
more or less as a trial, later to be followed 
in many cases by classroom use. 

The subjects in which radio is most generally 
used as shown by the results of the study are: 
Music ranks first with fifty-eight per cent of 
the principals reporting indicating use in that 
subject. Next in order are social studies, 
twenty-four per cent; science, ten per cent; 
language, five per cent; physical education, two 
per cent; and art, one per cent. Naturally, 
due to the influence of the Damrosch concerts 
we should expect to find its widest use in 
music, Significant, however, is the extent to 
which it is already being used for instructional 
purposes in the different subjects of the second- 
ary school curriculum. 

Obviously something should be said about 
the difficulties in the use of radio. These, as 
shown by the results of the study, seem to 
group themselves around the difficulties of in- 
stallation, due to lack of funds with which to 
secure the necessary equipment; and the diffi- 
culties of successful operation, because of 
schedule difficulties. This latter difficulty evi- 
dently must secure national attention if the 
use of the radio in secondary education is to 
be successful. 

The two outstanding benefits as indicated by 
those schools which are now using the radio 
are as follows: “The inspiration of hearing 
great national leaders” and “supplementing of 
teachers’ efforts by experts in a given field.” 

While it is not the purpose of this article 

(Turn to page 190) 
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A Neglected Responsibility 


FRANK A. BUTLER 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 


position of public school work has ponder- 

ous possibilities but is quite generally neg- 
lected?, there is much evidence to posit the 
statement that the most feasible answer is: 
The work of the principal is the phase which 
could most advantageously be developed for 
maximum benefit. You may have another 
answer, but the one ventured above will be 
investigated in this article. 

Yes, there is much evidence to support the 
answer given. Converse with a few hundred 
teachers, gather the data unpretentiously about 
aid received from principals, and you will feel 
alack somewhere. Investigate the worthwhile- 
ness of teachers’ meetings. Pry into the value 
of classroom supervision. Scrutinize the quali- 
fications of principals. Sit in on some of 
the meetings in which principals are given 
their oral examinations for higher degrees. 
Visit a score or two of high schools and see 
them at work. Last, read the literature con- 
trasting the actua] with the fundamental ac- 
tivities of principals. Do these and your 
evidence will be convincing. 

Not until one understands the duties of a 
principal, which closely and vitally affect the 
growth of boys and girls, can this responsibility 
be clearly visualized. Unfortunately the obli- 
gations of a principal: that really foster and 
strongly influence the growth of pupils are 
the ones most subtle and difficult to fulfill. 
Because these real obligations, or duties have 
been quite beyond the grasp of easy under- 
standing and execution, they have been neg- 
lected with the natural result that energy has 
been spent upon activities more easily com- 
prehended and executed, but nevertheless, often 
barren and profitless. 

What is this neglected responsibility? 
does it happen that it is neglected? 
can be done to remove the neglect? 
three questions will be treated in order. 

Of all the work done in any school that 
large portion which goes on in the classrooms 
under the name of teaching is the most im- 
portant. It is here that the worth of a school, 
both as to quality and quantity, is determined; 
young citizens here come in contact with the 
characters and materials of education; within 
the classrooms are the habits, skills, ideas, and 
ideals acquired; within these rooms the pupils 
live and learn, and it is here that the marks 
of teaching and learning which remain with 
these boys and girls throughout their lives 
are made. The brand of classroom education 


I; one were asked this question: What 


How 
What 
These 


is paramount; it is this education that really 
determines the worth of public-supported 
schools. In it are embodied the objectives 
of learning and the ways of learning these 
objectives. To assist, guide, direct, and inspire 
teachers as they labor to mould young lives 
should be the energy-absorbing responsibility 
of the principal. There are problems of 
psychology, sociology, pedagogy, and life which 
should be studied, applied, and restudied. 
Teaching is never what it should and could be; 
it needs direction and guidance. This lack of 
direction and guidance of the classroom forces 
acting upon the citizens of tomorrow is the 
neglected responsibility of principals. 

Many reasons can be advanced for this con- 
dition, but three deserve special mention. In 
the first place principals are insufficiently 
trained for these technical phases requiring 
psychological and scientific treatment. A little 
knowledge of mechanical administration of a 
school does not suffice. There must be a deep 
and correct understanding of the forces under- 
lying teaching and learning. In general, this 
understanding principals do not have in suffi- 
cient amount to direct properly the work of 
teachers engaged in the big and difficult part 
of vital education. In the second place, the 
notion of a principal’s duty has been wrongly 
conceived; he is considered a mere head, a 
schedule maker, a reformer of bad boys, the 
hall inspector, while his most worth-while 
function as director of learning has been rele- 
gated to a subordinated and often wholly 
neglected position. It is easier to be a routine 
specialist than a human and capable supervisor 
of instruction, and our principals are, as a 
group, mere routine specialists. In the third 
place, no qualifying requirements are demanded 
of principals for the serious positions they 
hold; some are appointed because of sex, ex- 
perience, or possibly pull, and these certainly 
are illogical specifications for a work com- 
parable in education to the work of a physician 
in medicine. 

Before the real duties of a principal are 
adequately performed, several specifications 
should be set up and rigidly fulfilled: 
(1) Special preparation for the position is by 
far the most important need. Too prevalent 
is the notion held and practiced that somebody 
must be principal so this person might as 
well be the lucky one. On the contrary the 
notion that should be held and practiced is: 
This person has made special preparation and 
has studied for the position, he understands the 
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whats and hows to learn, he is a capable 
supervisor, his knowledge of society and the 
place of the school in society is deep and 
modern, he is a force for the improvement of 
instruction and the attainment of fundamental 
outcomes of education. (2) Back of the theo- 
retical ideal of preparation must come the 
support of the state in making the qualifica- 
tions mandatory, otherwise the ideal is seldom 
sanctioned by local boards of education, and 
the lucky person might become an unlucky one 
for the welfare of teachers, pupils, and society. 
(3) Our universities and colleges should co- 
operate with the state by offering functional 
courses which actually do prepare principals 
instead of offering courses which meet no end 
satisfactorily except the end which soothes the 
credit-for-degree fever. (4) Appointment of 
principals by boards of education should be 
solely upon the conditions described under num- 
ber one above. A board which acts otherwise 
commits a crime against innocent pupils who 
should be carefully guarded against the evils 
and losses arising from mediocrity of leader- 
ship. “A public office is a public trust.” 

In education it is easy and often conspicuous 
to dwell upon the lesser responsibilities. The 
casual observer recognizes and recommends 
these manifestations of smaller importance; 
he cannot be expected to see the deep and 
abiding marks of fundamental leadership, but 
in spite of this commendation principals should 
work towards the less conspicuous and im- 
measurably greater values which lie beyond 
the vision and comprehension of the casual 
observer. It would not be a difficult matter to 
draw scores from the streets of any com- 
munity who could, with little trainmg, prepare 
a daily schedule, answer correspondence, keep 
attendance records, deal with offending pupils, 
and interview parents. Shall principals give all 
or a larger proportion of their time to per- 
formances which the eighty-dollar-a-month 
clerk can handle with almost the same effi- 
ciency? What service should a principal be 
expected to give for his salary when he draws 
one several times that of the clerk? The 
answers to these questions have already been 
answered. 

Unfair, indeed, would the writer be if he 
failed to commend the work of those prin- 
cipals, and many of them, who devote their 
energy in the building and strengthening of 
the important outcomes of education. When 
the energy of all principals is similarly directed, 
public education will be vastly improved. 





A man can know nothing of mankind with- 


out knowing something of himself.  Self- 
knowledge is the property of that man whose 
passions have their full play, but who ponders 
over their results.—Disraeli. 
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Thanksgiving Day 

With steadfast and unwavering faith, with 
hard and patient toil, 

The Pilgrims wrung their harvest from a 
strange and sterile soil. 

And when the leaves turned red and gold 
beneath the autumn sun, 

They knelt beside the scanty sheaves their 
laboring hands had won, 

And each grave elder, in his turn, with bowed 
and reverent head, 

Gave thanks to bounteous Heaven for the 
miracle of bread. 


And so was born Thanksgiving Day. That 
little, dauntless band, 

Beset by deadly perils in a wild and alien land, 

With hearts that held no fear of death, with 
stern, unbending wills, 

And faith as firmly founded as the grim New 
England hills, 

Though pitiful the yield that sprang from 
that unfruitful sod, 

Remembered, in their harvest time, the goodly 
grace of God. 


In miles of bursting granaries our golden grain 
is stored, 

And countless families are drawn round many 
a groaning board. 

The wilderness the Pilgrims won a favoring 
Heaven has blessed 

With all the vast and wondrous yield of Mother 
Nature’s breast. 

And while across the Eastern sea there shrieks 
the battle call, 

Today to us is given Peace, most priceless gift 
of all. 


God grant us grace to look on this, our glorious 
native land, 

As but another princely gift from His almighty 
hand. 

May we prove worthy of His trust and keep 
its every shore 

Protected from the murderous hordes that bear 
the torch of war, 

And be the future bright or dark, God grant 
we never may 

Forget the reverent spirit of that first Thanks- 
giving Day. 

J.J. Montague 
in Midland Schools. 





But every human being must be trained to 
develop his inborn ability to cooperate and 
should be interested not only in himself but 
also in others. If people are not trained to 
live with others, to be a friend and to make 
friends then they will always live as if they 
were living among enemies and life would be 
very difficult to them—Olga Knopf, Eleusis. 
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Industrial Arts in Williamsport 


Hayes L. Person 
Williamsport, Pa. . 


What can I find in Williamsport school sys- 
tem of interest to me is a question formulating 
in the minds of delegates to the coming con- 
vention. Can I attend the sessions and also 
compare my particular teaching job with a sim- 
ilar one in the convention city schools? With 
such thoughts arising, Williamsport’s publicity 
committee is preparing material that may 
serve as a guide to coming visitors. The first 
of these articles follows: 

Industrial arts is a required subject in the 
Tth, 8th, and 9th grades, with no elective shop 
courses. The junior high school principals 
are authorized to assign special students to 
additional shopwork, a practice not common 
except in one center. There are three junior 
high school centers: the Andrew G. Curtin, 
enrolment 850, in the eastern part of the city; 
the Theodore Roosevelt, enrolment 700, in the 
western part; and the Thaddeus Stevens, enrol- 
ment 600, in the central part, a few blocks 
from the senior high school. All the buildings 
are of modern construction. Most of the indus- 
trial arts activities have been developed since 
the completion of the buildings. 

The industrial arts curriculum is uniform 
in the three centers, except where it would re- 
strict school and departmental initiative.’ The 
city is a busy industrial center, and strong unit 
trade and cooperative courses have been in 
effect for some time. With the occupational 
information thus available, the important in- 
dustrial occupations, from a junior high school 
exploratory point of view, are well determined. 
The major objective of the industrial arts 
work is guidance through exploration. 

The activities are electricity, drafting, metal- 
work, woodwork, and printing, with work in 
auto mechanics in one center. Williamsport 
operates five unit shops, two general shops with 
two activities, and three general shops with 
three or more activities. Eight teachers handle 
the work under the supervision of the school 
principals, with the director of vocational edu- 
cation in an advisory capacity. 


EQUIPMENT 


The equipment in the Iridustrial Arts de- 
partments represents an investment of about 
$35,000. A relatively small number of substan- 
tial machines, approximating in size and shape 
the machinery used in local industries, have 
been preferred to a‘ larger number of light 


duty machines. All machinery is_ student- 
operated except band saws and jointers. These 
two types of machines are reserved for the in- 
structor’s use in getting out material or mak- 
ing cuts from student layouts. 
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At the Andrew G. Curtin school the visitor 
will meet C. G. Ebert, in charge of printing 
and drafting, who is an expert on stage scenery 
and school magazines. The general metal shop 
is presided over by C. C. Cotner, who operates 
a highly successful foundry and forge depart- 
ment. The wood shop is in charge of the 
generously proportioned and genial John J. 
Swan, who has developed an extensive line of 
interesting and original projects. A. L. Pepper- 
man is principal of this school. 

The Thaddeus Stevens Junior High School 
under H. A. Stabler has developed what is said 
to be one of the best general shops in Penn- 
sylvania. C. W. Bauer is the instructor in 
charge of the general shop, and C. A. Weaver 
is in charge of printing and drafting. 

The Theodore Roosevelt Junior High School, 
with its general metal shop, unit print shop, 
and general woodwork and drafting shop, has 
experimented with special shop classes for re- 
tarded boys. Principal J. Fred McMurray has 
with him T. L. Lyman in the metal shop, 
C. G. Brown in woodwork and drafting, and 
J. H. Kerman in printing. 





Banking and Elementary 
Economics Booklet 


Teachers in commercial departments of high 
schools will be interested in knowing that the 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association will again 
distribute the booklet, so extensively used last 
year by teachers of commercial subjects, which 
contains five talks on banking and elementary 
economics suitable for high school students. 

Subjects of the five talks are: The General 
Idea of the Bank, Lending the Bank’s Money, 
The Bank and Your Investments, The Federal 
Reserve System, and Analysis of a Simple 
Bank Statement. 

Each student in the senior class of a commer- 
cial department will be supplied free of cost 
with a copy of the booklet, on request made by 
either the principal or the teacher in charge. 
Address your requests to C. F. Zimmerman, 
secretary, Pennsylvania Bankers Association, 
Huntingdon, Pa., stating the number of stu- 
dents in your senior class, and the booklets will 
be forwarded promptly. 

The subject matter of the booklet is pre- 
sented simply and forcefully. Expressions on 
the part of teachers who last year availed 
themselves of this information have been most 
favorable. 





Health should not be a “subject” for pupils 
to “take,” but rather an underlying policy so 
constant that it is taken for granted as a 
natural part of education.—EFthel Perrin. 
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Introducing General Science 


Joun B. Kirxpatrick 
Haverford Township Junior High School, 
outh Ardmore, Pennsylvania 

It is a difficult matter for a teacher to intro- 
duce his subject so that he may catch the inter- 
est of all students coming under his direction. 
With respect to general science, one might ven- 
ture the statement that it is not very difficult 
to overcome what resistance students may set 
up against the teacher’s attempt to present 
this subject. 

However, it is fully appreciated by many 
science teachers that different phases of their 
subject are received with varying degrees of 
enthusiasm. The study of gas engines or work 
and energy may prove uninteresting to girls; 
whereas flower study or preparation and pres- 
ervation of foods may have little or no appeal 
to boys. This tendency on the part of science 
students to accept some parts of the subject 
and reject others might be called “duck feed- 
ing.” For, duck fashion, the student scoops up 
a mouthful of science and then proceeds to 
screen out and eject the unsavory parts. 
Herein lies one grave danger; e. g., the student 
may not be able, soon enough, to strain out 
sufficient palatable food to obviate the possibil- 
ity of his leaving the pond of science to search 
among strange and devious paths which lead to 
inattention and mischief. 

Since this last condition obtains, it is neces- 
sary for the teacher to provide material at the 
beginning of a general science course which is 
likely to be assimilated enthusiastically by all. 
It is obvious that the content of the introduc- 
tory subject matter for a course may differ 
slightly for different teachers. For this rea- 
son, it would be fine to know what other teach- 
ers consider the best material for introducing 
a course in general science. 

Elementary astronomy affords excellent in- 
troductory material in an approach to the 
study of science. At least one excellent gen- 
eral science text introduces the student to sci- 
ence by way of a study of the heavens. In no 
instance has the writer found a group of stu- 
dents that showed greater enthusiasm for any 
branch of science than it has for elementary 
astronomy. This tendency of students to enjoy 
the study of a topic which familiarizes them 
with the bright visitors of the night seems to 
be in line with the prediction that the members 
of this “jazz-mad and movie-minded genera- 
tion” will be slowly but surely swept into the 
maelstrom of a great spiritual awakening. 

It would be safe to presume that the shep- 
herds of old, who watched the heavens night 
after night, grew spiritually as well as men- 
tally and physically by virtue of their inter- 
est in the skies. Professor Michael Pupin, who 
wrote From Immigrant to Inventor, has much 
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to say concerning the effect which many nights 
spent under the stars, while a shepherd boy, 
had on his spiritual development. 

In the presentation of elementary astronomy, 
use may be made of a star map published by 
Leon Barritt of Brooklyn, New York. Dia- 
grams of the vaulted dome are put on the 
blackboard for the students to copy so that 
they may have a guide which will assist them 
in identifying the conspicuous heavenly bodies 
visible at some early hour, not later than 
nine p. m. 

Students are encouraged to watch the papers 
for references to unusual happenings predicted 
to occur in the heavens. During the month of 
November, 1928, a number of students got up 
in the wee small hours of the morning to 
observe the meteor shower which was to issue 
from the head of the lion. This predicted 
shower was not very sensational. Many pro- 
fessional astronomers were somewhat discour- 
aged because of the poor display. However, 
the ardor of the young star gazers was not 
dampened, for late in the same month many 
of them got up during the early morning 
hours to witness an eclipse of the moon. 

Students learn to identify the conspicuous 
constellations, the stars of first magnitude, and 
above all those three planets, Mars, Jupiter, 
and Venus, which during December of 1928 and 
January, 1929, showed themselves to such ad- 
vantage. The possibility of life existing on 
Mars lends additional enchantment to the study 
of this body. 

It is said that Martin Luther was so im- 
pressed with the glory of the eyes of heaven 
that he instituted the practice of trimming the 
fir, which signifies the everlasting, with can- 
dles, which were to simulate the greater lights 
of heaven. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that a study 
of the stars and planets should tend to increase 
one’s respect for law and order. For it is only 
by complying with the laws of the universe 
that the heavenly objects are able to enjoy 
that peace and quiet which are the rewards of 
perfect order. Children are not slow to recog- 
nize the value of absolute obedience to the fur- 
therance of harmonious relations in all enter- 
prises. 

With the foregoing in mind, is it possible to 
reason that science can be introduced admir- 
ably by means of a study of the skies?- 





The qualifications of the specialist in edu- 
cational interpretation are four. He must (1) 
understand human nature; (2) know educa- 


tion; (3) understand the channels through 
which interpretation is carried on and the arts 
which are used therein; (4) have a vision of 
the part which education has played and might 
play in the creation of a better world.—Joy 
Elmer Morgan. 
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Reading’s Commencement Pageant 


introduction of a more modern, educa- 

tional type of program, the faculty and 
pupils of the senior class have prepared a 
pageant for the eighty-sixth commencement 
depicting secondary education past, present, 
and future.” This sentence appears in the 
principal’s foreword to the pageant. It ex- 
presses the motive for the preparation of 
Reading High School’s new type of commence- 
ment program, Fair Learning’s Gifts. 

On eighty-five different occasions, the patrons 
of the school had listened to the old type of 
commencement program, an _ arrangement 
planned by several members of the faculty 
and featuring only a few persons in a graduat- 
ing class of several hundred members. In a 
day when pupil participation is considered one 
of the primary aims of education, the old type 
of commencement could not be justified educa- 
tionally. What was to be done? A committee 
consistipg of six members of the faculty met 
to discuss the matter. 

The faculty representatives decided at the 
very outset that another committee consisting 
of six members: of the senior class should be 
chosen by the class to work with the teachers 
in planning the new type of commencement 
program. The student committee should repre- 
sent the various senior homerooms and should 
also include in its personnel students interested 
in art, costuming, music, folk-dancing, and 
dramatic composition. After the members of 
the class were advised as to the type of persons 
that their committee should contain, they 
showed considerable wisdom in the careful 
selection of their representatives. 

At a joint meeting of the faculty and student 
committees, it was decided to have the pageant 
deal primarily with the seven cardinal prin- 
ciples of secondary education, which would be 
represented as knights bearing insignia ap- 
propriate to the ideas that they represented. 
To provide the necessary dramatic clash certain 
personages hostile to the knights were intro- 
duced. These Lures were Ease, Money, False 
Power, False Philosophy, and their followers. 
An element of humorous relief would be pro- 
vided by the representation of the school of 
yesteryear and the presentation of the play 
within the play from A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. 

At this point, the matter was placed in the 
hands of the student committee, whose mem- 
bers, working with the director of the pageant, 
would plan the details of the presentation. 
After a definite plot was outlined, a scenario 
was prepared. Then the lyrics were written 


‘F EELING that the time was ripe for the 


and set to music. When the text of the 
pageant was complete, the student committee, 
cooperating with the class adviser, began to 
select persons for the various episodes. All of 
the 287 members of the class were assigned 
parts in the production. ° 





FatseE PLEASURE 
Helen Thompson, Leader, Frances Anthony, Evelyn Bar- 
bour, Darlene Fix, Anna Rodgers, Fern Long, Margaret 
Speicher. 


A classroom was equipped as a dramatic 
workshop where, under the direction of mem- 
bers of the faculty, costumes were designed 
and made by members of the class during their 
free periods. One of the wood-working shops 
was used for the construction of furniture and 
properties. Students in the fine arts depart- 
ment made masks, and designed shields, 
posters, and the like. 

Then began the rehearsals. The department 
of music was made responsible for the prepara- 
tion of songs and orchestra selections. The 
teachers of physical education directed the 
girls in folk-dancing and the boys in an ath- 
letic episode which was designed to show how 
the school of today protects the students’ 
health. 

The large stage in the school auditorium 
was equipped especially for the pageant. 
Two cycloramas, one black and the other 
gray, divided the stage into three parts to 
make possible the presentation of scene after 
scene without those interruptions and long in- 
termissions which so often mar the effect of a 
pageant. 
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The evening of the first performance arrived. 
Two heralds dressed in red and black, the 
school colors, appeared on the balcony and 
sounded a fanfare of trumpets. The house 
was darkened and the pageant choir, composed 
of one hundred members of the class dressed 
in red and black gowns, appeared and, pre- 
ceded by standard bearers and torch bearers, 
marched from the rear of the auditorium to 
the stage. The class president led in the in- 
vocation after which the salutatorian spoke the 
prologue. 


Atma Mater 


Following this introduction, Everyboy and 
Everygirl appeared and were persuaded by 
Misrule and his Lures to leave school. Alma 
Mater, to offset this baneful influence, sum- 
moned her knights, the Cardinal Principles, 
each of whom emphasized his contribution to 
modern secondary education. 

Health showed the school of yesteryear and 
compared it with the school of today, in which 
there are physical examinations, courses in 
home nursing and care of the sick, and sports 
designed to meet the needs of all pupils. 
Ethical Character, by means of a series of 
tableaux, stressed the fact that amid changing 
scenes and customs, Mercy has_ persisted 
throughout the ages. Work painted a picture 
of activity in many lands and ages. 

Then came the climax, the clash between 
the Principles and the Lures, in which, of 
course, the Principles triumphed. The valedic- 
torian spoke the epilogue, diplomas and prizes 
were distributed, the class song was sung, and 
the affair was ended with taps. 

Fair Learning’s Gifts provided for the 
seniors of Reading High School a means of 
self-expression in fields in which they were 
interested; it served as a means of motivating 
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many phases of school work; it correlated the 
work of the various departments of the school; 
and it promoted a fine sense of unity and 
cooperation among the members of the grad- 
uating class. All in all, the commencement 
pageant was well worth the time and effort 
spent in its preparation. 





Special Legislative Committee of 
The State Council of Education 


One of the legal functions of the State Coun- 
cil of Education is to report and recommend 
to the Governor and the General Assembly 
legislation needed to make the public schools 
more efficient and useful. In the discharge of 
this function, the State Council of Education 
authorized the appointment of a special com- 
mittee to prepare and recommend to the 
Council for its action a report of such needed 
educational legislation as, in the judgment of 
the committee, may be needed to make the 
public schools more efficient and useful. 

In the preparation of this report, this spe- 
cial committee of the State Council is willing 
to act as a clearing house for the legislative 
proposals not only of the Department of 
Public Instruction, but also those being con- 
sidered by other educational agencies such as 
the Pennsylvania State Education Association, 
the School Directors’ Association, and other 
interested agencies. 

The committee is constituted as follows: 
(Three members of the State Council and two 
ex officio members) LeRoy A. King, professor 
of educational administration, University of 
Pennsylvania, chairman; Charles E. Dickey, 
superintendent of schools, Allegheny County; 
William R. Straughn, president, State Teach- 
ers College, Mansfield; John A. H. Keith, 
State superintendent of public instruction, 
ex officio; and James N. Rule, deputy super- 
intendent of public instruction, ex officio, sec- 
retary. The next meeting of the committee 
will be held Friday, October 31, prior to the 
meeting of the State Council, November 7. 

Any agency in the State interested in educa- 
tional legislation is invited to present its pro- 
posals to the committee. Copies of such pro- 
posals should be mailed to the secretary of the 
committee, Deputy Superintendent James N. 
Rule, Department of Public Instruction, State 
Capitol, Harrisburg. 





The training college should recognize that 
effective habits of instruction and discipline 
do not develop and become fixed until the 
teacher is actually at work in her own class- 


room. The institution should go with its 
novices, watching, stimulating, and guiding 
them until they have actually mastered the 
habits and technics of fruitfu] instruction.— 
M. R. Trabue. 
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A Personnel Study of the Dean of Boys 
and Girls in the High Schools 


of Pennsylvania 


MARGARET ANNE MACDONALD, Guidance Counselor 
Cheltenham Township High School, Elkins Park, Pennsylvania 


formation concerning the high school 

dean of boys and girls. Faculty mem- 
bers, principals, and superintendents are not 
fully able to define the scope of the field as 
yet although they seem to realize the need for 
a dean in the school. Deans themselves either 
limit the work or make it limitless. Each is 
eager for some definition of the position, a 
knowledge of its duties, the training and ex- 
perience required, and the relationship of the 
work to the school, faculty, and community. 

It seemed desirable that the Pennsylvania 
Association of Deans of Women should secure 
available data for the answer to these questions 
which arise among the administrators of the 
State. The contact committee authorized an 
investigation of the high schools in Pennsyl- 
vania to determine the existing conditions of 
the field, the frequency of the office of dean, 
the official title used, the professional recogni- 
tion given to the position, the median salary 
received, the teaching load carried, the equip- 
ment essential to efficiency, and the duties per- 
formed. The aims of such an investigation 
were to present the facts concerning the men 
and women who hold advising positions in the 
State, to analyze their work into a well-bal- 
anced concept of the field, and to make recom- 
mendations to the Association for a further 
constructive study of the problem. 

With these aims in mind two hundred ques- 
tionnaires were sent to deans in the various 
high schools of the State. The basic list of 
the personnel was one obtained from Harold 
Holbrook, assistant director of the child help- 
ing and accounting bureau in the State depart- 
ment of public instruction. The returns num- 
bered eighty-one. Of these, eighteen proved 
too incomplete for consideration. The final 
workable group consisted of sixty-three, or 
30.2 per cent, a too random sampling for any 
fruitful study. The results are presented with 
a full understanding of their limitations but 
with. a belief that the meager factual data will 
contribute a desire to the contact committee of 
the Pennsylvania Association of Deans of 
Women to continue the work scientifically. 

The technique of the investigation was sim- 
ply a series of comparisons between the sexes 


TL tor is an increasing demand for in- 


divided according to school population of below 
500, 500-1,000, 1,000-2,000, and over 2,000. The 
results were compiled into a series of statisti- 
cal tables omitted in this article because of 
lack of space. 

Table 1, however, shows the frequency of 
the position to be 20.6 per cent for a school 
population below 500; 22.2 per cent for 500- 
1,000; 33.3 per cent for 1,000-2,000; 23.9 per cent 
for an enrolment over 2,000. There is a degree 
of uniformity for women regardless of the 
school’s population. It is self-evident that the 
small and the large high schools of the State 
have a definite need for a full or part-time 
dean. A total enrolment of 1,000 or more pre- 
supposes an increase of individual problems. 
Accordingly, Table 1 indicates a larger pro- 
portion of men coming into the field at this 
point. The largest percentage of deans falls 
in the group with a school population of 1,000- 
2,000. 

Table 2 suggests a prevalent relationship 
between teaching and official or unofficial ad- 
vising experience in the same school. Its sta- 
tistics point out that official recognition for the 
dean, man or woman, has come during the past 
five years. They further indicate that the 
deans are selected from the faculty. The teach- 
ing experience of the dean is relatively greater 
in schools with a population of 1,000 or more. 

The official title of the dean varies greatly. 
Eleven women state definitely that their partic- 
ular name is not entirely satisfactory. No man 
ventured an opinion upon this question except 
one who writes that he has no interest in the 
matter. One woman suggests what to her 
seems a better title, namely, adviser of girls. 
A second advocates counselor. Table 3 offers 
twenty-three different titles for the same kind 
of work in sixty-three different schools. The 
only suggestion of uniformity centers around 
dean of girls. The majority of the positions 
for men group themselves under some limit- 
ing phase of the title counselor. 

The professional status of the dean within 
the faculty has diversified equivalents. Table 
4 indicates that 26.3 per cent men and 22.2 per 
cent women find the assistant principal and 
their status equivalent; 21.1 per cent men and 
18.5 per cent women find the department head 
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and their status equivalent; 42.1 per cent men 
and 25.9 per cent women find the teacher and 
their status equivalent. It is interesting to 
note that in schools with a population over 
2,000 the largest percentage of deans, men 
and women, are still ranked as teachers. 

A study of the salary relationship between 
teachers and dean in the same school covers a 
wide range. The former begins with a max- 
imum salary of $1,600 for men and $1,250 for 
women in a school of 125 and reaches $4,000 for 
men in a school of 300 and $3,900 for women 
in a school of 2,300. The latter (the dean) lists 
$1,300 for a man in a school of 125 and $1,600 
for two women in schools with a population of 
250 and 625 respectively. These salaries in- 
crease to $3,900 for a man in a school of 
2,500 and $3,600 for a woman in a school of 
8,300. Nine cases exist in which the salary 
of the dean exceeds the maximum salary of the 
teachers. One outstanding example of the 
opposite relationship is a dean whose com- 
pensation is $1,900 less than the maximum 
salary for the teachers. An analysis of sal- 
aries includes some statement relative to the 
increase received upon assuming the responsi- 
bilities of advising. The statistics of this sur- 
vey show that 21.1 per cent of the men and 
25 per cent of the women secured a salary 
increase other than the annual increment 
upon becoming a dean. Table 5. notes 
a parallel rise of the dean’s salary with 
the increase of school population. A consider- 
ation of the frequency for all deans reporting 
concludes that an equal number of men receive 
$2,600-$3,000, $3,100-$3,500, $3,600-$4,000 and 
the largest number of women are paid $2,100- 
$2,500. The median salary for men is $3,200 
and for women, $2,500. 

The educational qualifications of the dean 
take into consideration the type of school at- 
tended for preparation, the degrees held, special 
preparation, previous teaching, and advising 
experience. A percentage interpretation of 
Table 6 states that 10.5 per cent of the men 
in the advising field are normal graduates; 
79 per cent are college graduates; 10.5 per cent 
are normal and college graduates. A very sim- 
ilar status exists for the women. The same 
interpretation discloses 15.9 per cent of the 
latter as normal graduates; 59.1 per cent as col- 
lege graduates; and 25 per cent as normal and 
college graduates. Data concerning educa- 
tional degrees showed that 42.1 per cent men 
and 59 per cent women have a bachelor’s 
degree; 47.4 per cent men and 21 per cent 
women have a master’s degree; 10.5 per cent 
men and 16 per cent women have no degree. 
No dean represented in the survey has a doc- 
tor’s degree. Two women possess the diploma 
of dean of women and adviser of girls in addi- 
tion to their master’s degrees. The 47.4 per 
cent men having graduate work to their credit 
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act as deans in schools of 1,000 or more pop- 
ulation. The percentage of women with a mas- 
ter’s degree divides into 12 per cent for 
schools below 1,000 and 9 per cent for schools 
above 1,000. 

It is quite evident that men and women have 
few advising contacts before entering the field. 
The same table offers such computations as 
26.3 per cent men and 50 per cent women 
without advising: experience. An additional 
significant fact is the 31.6 per cent men and the 
25 per cent women who do not respond to 
the question. It seems probable that they, 
too, lack this particular type of previous expe- 
rience. Two men indicate social service train- 
ing and social case work practice. Another 
mentions personal contacts in industry. 

The teaching experience of the dean as a 
whole includes years spent in primary, inter- 
mediate, junior high, senior high, college, and 
evening school. Just one person has taught in 
each of the first five. An equal percentage of 
men, 21.1, have taught 6-10 and 11-15 years. 
The largest number of women, 21, have taught 
6-10 years. The next highest percentage, 18.2, 
falls in the 26-30 year level. Men and women 
in schools of 1,000 or more show the greatest 
amount of teaching experience. The one ex- 
ceptional case is a dean in a school with a 
population of 500-1,000 who has taught 38 
years. The least number of teaching years 
prior to advising is 2. 

Eleven of the 19 men deans teach. Thirty- 
two of the 44 women do likewise. The school 
week consists of 30 periods in all the above 
representations except 3._ These 3 state 35 
periods. Using the 30 periods as the basis, 
Table 7 shows that 31.6 per cent of the men 
and 29.6 per cent of the women teach 15 periods 
or less. It further indicates that only 15.8 
per cent men and 20 per cent women are 
full-time deans. 

The departments represented in the teach- 
ing load are art, commercial, English, health, 
home economics, language, mathematics, natu- 
ral science, and social science. The largest 
number of deans teach the social sciences. 

There is a growing realization of the need 
for proper office facilities. Table 8 verifies 
this statement. Five men deans and 25 women 
have no private office for conferences. Of this 
number 26.1 per cent use the classroom. The 
rest are widely scattered throughout faculty 
room, girls’ rest room, home economics rooms, 
home room, library, and principal’s office. 

Part nine of the questionnaire asks the deans 
to itemize the equipment desired. Most re- 
sponses to this suggestion come from the 
women. The requests are arranged according 
to number of preferences: private office, files, 
telephone, part time secretary, general office, 
desk, book case, typewriter, guidance literature, 
chairs, index cards, and rug. 
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Stated office hours are an important facility 
to the guidance program. Thirty-three of the 
63 deans have such an arrangement for work. 
Table 9 finds 18 men and 37 women reporting 
definite hours for advising. One of the for- 
mer or 5.6 per cent and 3 of the latter or 8.1 
per cent have less than one hour a day assigned 
for conferences. Similarly, 38.9 per cent men 
and 18.9 per cent women are available all day 
to the students. The six major kinds of work 
which demand attention during office hours are 
recorded below in order of need as indicated 
by deans: 

Individual conferences (Ed., soc., voc.) 

Extra-curricular activities (Organization and 

supervision) 

Parent interviews 

Employment bureau 

Records 

Testing 

Faculty cooperation is vital to the dean’s 
work. He or she, of course, must be willing to 
delegate problems to the individual teachers 
who are especially adapted to assist in their 
solution. Seventy-five per cent of the 28 
women reporting definitely on the question 
have faculty cooperation. Likewise 5 men or 
50 per cent of the responses delegate work to 
the teachers. These appointments are by the 


dean, by the principal, and by the principal 


with the recommendations of the dean. Table 
10 presents 35 concrete appointments. Lit- 
tle difference exists between the number made 
by dean and principal. The former equals 45.7 
per cent, the latter 48.6 per cent. Only 5.7 
per cent represent a joint reaction of princi- 
pal and dean. The greatest number of men 
delegate faflures and pupil-teacher contacts 
while the greatest number of women share the 
responsibility of selecting sponsors. A com- 
bination of the two results shows the most 
need for faculty cooperation in failure solu- 
tions and individual contacts. Too often a 
faculty feels that the guidance program belongs 
to the dean and only the dean. In such schools 
the load is frequently too great for one person. 
Assistants are few and far between, accord- 
ing to this survey. Just 5 of the 53 deans 
responding are fortunate enough to have defi- 
nite help for their department. Ten do not 
reply. It seems highly probable that they, 
too, are without assistance, professional and 
clerical. 

The innumerable duties of the dean are be- 
yond the capacity of the school day. Night 
work appears as the, one solution revealed by 
the questionnaire in spite of its undesirability. 
The hours vary according to the individual 
rather than the school population. A degree 
of uniformity exists for the 50 per cent who 
attempted an answer. The largest number 
spend 1-5 hours per week on work in addition 
to the school day. One dean’s questionnaire 
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indicates 25 hours per week. It is interesting 
to note the prevalent duties which make up 
the night work. They are home visiting, con- 
structive planning, and clerical work: Each of 
these is emphasized by practically everyone. 

To ascertain the executive and administra- 
tive duties of the dean is a difficult task. The 
questionnaire offers suggestive activities. 
Those of the small school and those of the 
large school are very much alike. Three facts 
are certainly outstanding. First, few men are 
sponsoring activities or making home visits. 
Second, no men are responsible for home room 
bulletins. Only 14.3 per cent of the women 
are producing the latter. This may mean 
one of two things. The home room in the 
schools represented is able to exist upon its own 
resourcefulness or the home room bulletin is in 
a process of formulation. Third, there is lit- 
tle cooperation between the dean and parent- 
teachers association. Compiling the findings 
in the tables the following duties occur in 
order of frequency: 


Men—Personality adjustments 
Vocational counseling 
College counseling 
Drop-out interviews 
Attendance at conferences 
Roster adjustments 
Parent interviews 
Employment bureau 


Women—Roster adjustments 
Vocational counseling 
Sponsoring an activity 
Personality adjustments 
College counseling 
Parent interviews 
Attendance at conferences 
Drop-out interviews 


A further compilation of the whole according 
to frequency results in the eight most impor- 
tant duties of the dean as found in the high 
schools of Pennslyvania: 

Personality adjustments 
Vocational counseling 
Roster adjustments 
College counseling 
Attendance at conferences 
Parent interviews 
Drop-out interviews 
Sponsoring an activity 

Several suggest the extension of the field 
by more home visits, contacts with industries, 
and research. A large number desire the elim- 
ination of such duties as clerical work, teach- 
ing, and sponsoring of organizations in order 
to insure a more effective program. 

Deans are more successful and least suc- 
cessful in special phases of their work or in 
the field as a whole. The personal judgments 
in this matter are quite varied. Table 11 indi- 
cates that the most successful work occurs in 
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the social program and personality adjust- 
ments. The least successful takes place in 
drop-out prevention and vocational counseling, 
Conclusions 

1. The high schools of Pennsylvania recog- 
nize the position of dean partly or wholly. 

2. The title of the position lacks uniformity. 

3. The professional status of the dean within 
the faculty is still that of a teacher. 

4. The salary of the women is not equivalent 
to the responsibilities. 

5. The educational preparation is equivalent 
to a bachelor’s degree. 

6. The dean is carrying a heavy teaching load. 

7. The office equipment for the work is 
meager. A great need exists for clerical help. 

The preceding conclusions create two impor- 
tant questions for the further study of the 
reader. First, how do the advising statistics 
in the high schools of Pennsylvania compare 
with the advising statistics in the high schools 
of the country? Second, what are the accepted 
title, qualifications, training, experience, status, 
authority, salary, and duties of a high school 
dean? A basis for the comparison suggested 
in the former question may be found in a de- 
tailed study, The Status and Function of the 
Dean of Girls in a High School, made by 
Sarah M. Sturtevant and her department, The 
Educational Guidance of Women and Girls, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. The 
study is available at the Publication Bureau 
of the same institution. The National Asso- 
ciation of Deans of Women has prepared a 
leaflet to answer each phase of the second ques- 
tion. Faculty members, principals, and super- 
intendents will find it concrete in the details 
of their inquiries relative to the dean. It is 
obtainable at the Association headquarters, 
1634 Eye St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





Saving Money, Matter of Discipline 
LEE C. RASEY 

(In a series of articles which will appear in 

the JouRNAL, Lee C. Rasey, formerly principal 

of the high school at Appleton, now an invest- 

ment broker, will discuss the “saving” habit 


for teachers. This article on Saving and In- 
vestment tells how savings grow.) 

Saving money is largely a matter of dis- 
cipline. On the present standard of salaries 
most teachers can, if they will, save one hun- 
dred, two hundred, or five. hundred dollars dur- 
ing the year. Many do. 

Saving, however, cannot: well be accom- 
plished by haphazard methods. Thrift is a 
matter of determination,. especially in its be- 
ginnings. It frequently demands sacrifice, just 
as going to summer school demands sacrifice. 
But saving regularly can be accomplished and 
should be accomplished especially by people 
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who occupy positions of unusual respectability. 

Saving pays well for the demands made. 
The figures which follow are dry-as-dust by 
comparison with Johnny’s composition paper, 
which is waiting to be read; but unless there 
is a most unusual amount of idealism they will 
probably be recognized as important—in fact, 
may even rank in importance with that same 
composition paper. I have no doubt that 
imagination can lend a glamour even to tabu- 
lations and percentages, and, if one stops to 
dream for a moment, they may appear some- 
thing like a modern Golden Fleece. Whatever 
they may mean, these are the facts. 

An annual investment of one hundred dol- 
lars amounts to five hundred and seventy-three 
dollars in five years, to one thousand three hun- 
dren and forty-three dollars in ten years, to 
two thousand three hundred and seventy-eight 
dollars in fifteen years, and to five thousand 
six hundred and thirty-nine dollars in twenty- 
five years. These figures are based entirely 
on an income of six per cent regularly invested. 

An original investment of one thousand dol- 
lars at the age of twenty-five creates an ac- 
cumulation of over ten thousand dollars at the 
age of sixty-five, and establishes an income of 
over six hundred dollars per year. 

If an income of one hundred fifteen dollars 
per month is desired at age of sixty, it can be 
accomplished by investing one hundred dollars 
every six months from age twenty-five. 

A teacher with a salary of one thousand 
three hundred fifty dollars at the age of 
twenty-five can save twenty dollars a month 
for ten months. At age sixty retirement is 
possible and the income of one hundred fifteen 
dollars per month for twelve months of the 
year will continue. 

I believe that any group of teachers who 
gave serious consideration to this problem, and 
who carried the consideration into sensible and 
businesslike action would prove a better teach- 
ing organization. 

These are the plain facts regarding a sav- 
ings and investment program. The execution 
of such a program is not accomplished, how- 
ever, with the determination to save and in- 
vest. The basic principles of investment may 
appear simple, just as all the principles and 
methods of educational procedure appear sim- 
ple to the average “tax-payer.” Wrong meth- 
ods are followed, unfortunately, however, and 
when the mistake is made it is usually too late 
to remedy. It will be the purpose of another 
article to point out some of the pitfalls, to 
analyze a few of the types of investments 
which are suitable for a conservative invest- 
ment account, and to outline methods which 
may safely be followed. 





Man is the merriest species of the creation; 
all above or below him are serious.—Addison 
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The Importance of Speech Training 


EDWIN H. PAGET, North Carolina State College 


an 
RuPERT L. CORTRIGHT, Syracuse University 


training in our colleges and universities 
has expanded amazingly. Nearly every 
university now offers a wide variety of courses 
—the fundamentals of speech, public speaking, 
persuasion, argumentation and debating, in- 
terpretative reading, voice and diction, anatomy 
and physiology of the vocal mechanism, pho- 
netics, corrective speech, play production, pur- 
posive conversation, committee and conference 
room speaking, the adjustment of personality 
defects through oral training, the psychology 
of speech, the direction of the auditorium hour, 
and the teaching of speech. By means of its 
annual conventions and its official magazine, 
the National Association of Teachers of Speech 
has made possible a reasonable degree of 
uniformity in course content. 
In direct contrast to the progressive condi- 


D ean the past fifteen years speech 


- tions in colleges and universities, speech train- 


ing in our primary and secondary schools is 
the opposite of orderly. Some school systems 
have excellent courses of study, which insure 
at least a fundamental training in speech for 
every student. Other systems offer elective 
courses. Some stress extra-curricular activities 
and encourage the naturally proficient student 
to take part in debates, oratorical and declama- 
tion contests, extemporaneous speaking con- 
tests, interpretative reading, or dramatics. 
Every administrator should read Kenneth Mac- 
gowan’s article on “Drama’s New Domain—The 
High School” in the November, 1929, Harper’s 
Magazine. “That we are traveling very fast” 
means that we must make particularly certain 
that we are traveling in the proper direction. 
Many school systems offer no speech train- 
ing. This is clearly demonstrated by Mr. Mac- 
gowan’s article though he has not discovered 
that the work in dramatics represents but one 
phase of what should be'a well-rounded speech- 
training program in every school. In those 
schools which do offer speech training or a 
partial program of such, the qualifications of 
teachers in charge are also unfortunately 
varied. An investigator in one state has been 
forced to conclude that only three per cent of 
the high schools offer excellent work and have 
excellent courses in speech. “The remainder 
offer impossible instruction and training in 
bombast,” or else no work whatsoever in speech. 
Many school systems require the teacher to 
have at least a major in college or normal 
school speech courses; but others allow the 
work to be conducted by teachers trained in 
English, history, civics, science, and even man- 


ual training! Some systems have rapidly ex- 
panding clinics for all types of speech defects. 
A majority of our schools, however, have made 
no adequate provision for the many cases of 
speech maladjustments from which no school 
is free. 

Teachers of speech have been so busy build- 
ing the foundations of a great and promising 
contribution to the curriculum of education, 
that they have not always presented to ad- 
ministrators and teachers of other subjects 
a comprehensive statement of the aims, values, 
and methods of speech training. Suggestions 
for eliminating various misunderstandings fol- 
low: , 

Speech training is needed by every student. 
All too often it is limited to the more gifted 
student who can debate, read, or act with con- 
siderable skill, or to the student who is mark- 
edly defective. True, extra-curricular speech 
activities provide for the proper exercise of 


“the abilities of the gifted student; and the 


speech defective should be treated in a speech 
clinic. But there remain seventy or eighty 
per cent of our students who are in neither 
of these classes. Yet all of them use speech 
constantly. Much of their personal happiness, 
ability to make social adjustments, and occu- 
pational advancement will depend upon those 
speech habits which they will use throughout 
their lives. They should be trained to speak 
easily, pleasingly, and effectively, whether in 
public, in the classroom, in conference and com- 
mittee work, before business or professional 
superiors, or in daily conversation. The school 
systems must provide this training. 

Speech training can be given only by those 
teachers who have themselves been carefully 
trained in the subject matter and the pedagogy 
of speech education. These teachers must 
possess effective and pleasing speech habits, 
for with surprising quickness the students imi- 
tate the speech habits of the teacher. Speech 
cannot be taught as a “side-line.” Unless there 
is an absolute necessity for doing so, it should 
not be sandwiched in one hour a week as part 
of an English course. If the school is small, 
an English teacher may have to teach the 
speech courses; many are already doing so in a 
creditable manner. Speech involves the use 
of some of the most delicate combinations of 
muscle movement and the finest coordination 
of the nervous system. An instructor who has 
not achieved a thorough, scientific training in 
the anatomy and physiology of the vocal 
mechanism and in the psychology of speech 
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education may do the students injury. 

The well-trained speech teacher will not work 
independently of the remainder of the faculty. 
He knows that speech training must be related 
to the accredited standards of educational 
psychology and theory, especially the seven 
cardinal objectives of the National Education 
Association. The student speaks many hun- 
dred times more often than he writes. Can 
these seven cardinal objectives ever be reached 
until the student is taught to speak easily, 
pleasingly, and effectively in all of the major 
life situations? 

Speech training should begin early. The 
student who has his first course in speech while 
in college has been seriously handicapped. 
Speech education should begin in the elemen- 
tary schools and be continued in the secondary 
schools. When thus conducted, speech training 
is a method of forming the highest type of 
citizen—the man or woman who can speak with 
cultured, well-controlled voice, who is eager to 
give expression to the vital problems of the day, 
and who can do so in a pleasing manner. 

Speech is not merely an additional “course” 
to be fitted some way into the curriculum. 
Speech is a series of subjects—a major phase 
of those human activities demanding the direc- 
tion of our educational institutions. As the 
terms “elocution,” “oratory,” and even “public 
speaking” have been replaced by the compre- 
hensive term “speech” there has come a better 
understanding of the training implied. Speech 
involves the scientific study of the anatomy and 
physiology of the vocal mechanism; the appli- 
cation of this knowledge determines whether 
or not a student’s voice is pleasing or disagree- 
able; and the training of this voice in the 
correct methods of enunciation, pronunciation, 
and variety will tend to give him the voice 
of an educated, cultured person. The prin- 
ciples of persuasion apply not only to the 
delivery of a speech on some public occasion 
but also to every contact which the student 
makes with society. His place in society is 
largely determined by his ability, or lack of 
ability, to speak thoughtfully, clearly, and for- 
cibly at all times. He must know what to 
say, how to correlate the knowledge gained 
from the study of many separate subjects into 
some logical order, and how to present his 
logical analysis in a truly persuasive manner. 
And he must guard against countless possible 
mannerisms of voice, action, posture, and facial 
expression which will arouse unpleasant re- 
sponses in other people. Speech education is 
an increasingly important phase of education. 





The individual may not require the higher 
institutions of learning, but society does. 
Without them, civilization as we know it 
would fall from mankind in a night.—Calvin 
Coolidge. 
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The Danger of “Breaking” 
Children of Left-Handedness 


The following quotation concerning the 
danger of attempting to change children from 
left-handedness to right-handedness is a copy 
of a New York Times editorial of October 4, 
1930, and represents what I think is the con- 
sensus of opinion of modern psychologists on 
the subject. 

The implications are obvious. 

“Left-Handed and Left-Minded. It is a 
serious mistake for parents or teachers to 
compel a left-handed child to write or do other 
things with his right hand which he would 
do with his left if he had his own way. This 
is the opinion of Dr. Ira S. Wile as expressed 
in an article on left-handedness in the Octo- 
ber Parents’ Magazine. He bases it on years 
of observation and study of the nerve centres 
in left-handed persons. 

There is no harm in developing both sides 
of the body as fully as possible, but there may 
be a definite injury to a child if his naturally 
superior side is turned into the auxiliary half 
of him. The left-handed child’s nerve centres 
for the control of speech are in the right half 
of the brain. His centres for sight and hear- 
ing are also in the right half, and if he is 
compelled to make his right hand the active 
one, the connections with which he was born 
are not used, and inferior, improvised connec- 
tions must be set up. 

He is therefore likely to develop defects of 
speech. He learns to read and talk slowly, 
and he gets ‘p’ and ‘q’ mixed up and ‘b’ and ‘d.’ 
Whole words are often reversed in his pro- 
nunciation, ‘Not’ becomes ‘ton,’ and sometimes 
he gets whole sentences backward. His writ- 
ing shows the same struggle to adapt to full 
control nerves designed only for aid to the 
dominant centre. 

A few exceptional individuals have made 
the shift without injury, but most children 
should be allowed to exercise their natural 
tendencies and so determine which hand’s 
development will give him a corresponding 
strength of mind and.spirit.”—Contributed by 
Victoria Lyles, York, Pa. 





War is going out because sportsmanship is 
coming in. You don’t hate your competitor 
nor do you whine. And the culminating qual- 
ity of good sportsmanship is an abounding 
sense of humor. In general, education insti- 
tutions pay little attention to the fact that the 
individual needs to adjust himself to what life 
requires. Our colleges are full of young peo- 
ple who have not learned even the rudiments of 
the art of living, and who are accordingly their 
own worst enemies,—Harry E. Overstreet, 
Eleusis. 
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Williamsport in December 


W. LEE GILMORE, President P. S. E. A. 
Oakmont, Pa. 

The present program of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association has been pro- 
gressing and moving forward since January 1 
of this year. It has comprehended the great- 
est piece of pioneer work in teacher welfare 
ever undertaken by any voluntary teachers’ 
organization. It has also included advanced 
standing for teachers in professional accom- 
plishments, and is seeking to improve the 
morale of its members by urging remedial leg- 
islation, constitutional revision, and the pro- 
tection of present accomplishments by driving 
steadily on the Continuing Contract and care- 
fully presupposing any action that might be 
detrimental to the Edmonds Act. 

The results achieved will be measured by 
the degree of cooperation manifested out in 
the field. Administrative, executive, and 
supervisory officers must evidence leadership 
and wholesome guidance. The great body of 
teachers comprising our membership are ‘most 
willing to render assistance when measures 
promulgated are for their best interests and 
progress. 

Our efforts will culminate in the State Con- 
vention in Williamsport, December 30 and 31. 
Reports, summaries, and future developments 
will be uppermost in convention procedure. 
Are our foundations secure? Have we placed 
our concrete on a solid base? Is our outlook 
safe and sane? All our forces must be or- 
ganized. We must all be unanimously behind 
the Association’s program. 

May the State meeting be enthusiastic and 
inspirational! Our convention speakers will 
bring a rich background in professional experi- 
ence and a vast amount of information in edu- 
cational procedure. 

The strength of a chain is determined by its 
weakest link. We have two months remaining. 
May these be characterized by unanimous en- 
deavor on the part of the entire membership 
of our great Association that the program pre- 
sented this year may go over one hundred per 
cent! 

. LocaAL COMMITTEES 

General Chairman—A. M. Weaver, super- 
intendent of schools. 

Halls and Meeting Places—A. L. Pepper- 
man, Chairman; H. E. Stabler, C. G. Ebert, 
D. W. Stuempfle, A. E. Paulhamus, G. C. 
Wolfe, F. R. Brenholz, L. W. Mack, L. M. 
Yount, G, J. Koons, 


Music—Mrs. E. S. Reider, Chairman; F. T. 
Wilson, M. S. Weiss, P. Lloyd, K. M. Riggle, 
J. M. Wettlaufer, E. M. Young, R. K. Reader, 
E. M. Elder, H. Balliet, K. Cullian, H. M. 
Laubach. 

Hotels—J. E. Nancarrow, Chairman; J. F. 
Letton, M. I. Quigley, B. C. Hunsinger, L. W. 
Stanley, B. Cady. 

Special Dinners and Luncheons—Mrs. B. F. 
Manley, Chairman; E. Collier, D. Bames, B. 
J. Geary, M. E. Kuhns, F. Hancock, H. E. 
Dittmar, F. Harris, A. S. Caffey, E. Gloeckler, 
M. Keiser. 

Commercial Exhibits—C. L. Billman, Chair- 
man; A. K. Patterson, S. V. English, W. A. 
Koehler, L. H. Quay, C. E. Smith, J. S. 
Lepley, T. L. Lyman, J. T. Swan, C. C. Cotner. 

Reception—R. T. MacLaren, Chairman; W. 
E. Nichols, H. B. Walters, R. K. Purnell, J. P. 
Shaffer, S. Z. MacFarland, M. Bastian, C. W. 
Hartman, N. M. Skehan, A. E. Hesser, A. L. 
Duitch. 

Publicity—G. H. Parkes, Chairman. 

The Williamsport Teacher—G. H. Parkes, 
Chairman; J. F. McMurray, C. M. Mills, M. 
Geiger. 

Printing—J. S. Holland, Chairman; 
Kernan, C. A. Weaver. 

Newspaper—H. L. Person, Chairman; M. 
Saxer, K. L. Cornwell. 

Industrial Educational Bulletin—J. T. Shu- 
man, Chairman; C. G. Brown, C. W. Bauer. 

City Advisory Council—D. Lamade, Chair- 
man; H. T. Ames, Esq., P. Shay, G. E. Graff, 
Dr. G. T. Ritter, W. S. Millener, R. H. Thorne, 
Rev. W. C. Rittenhouse. 

Transportation—G. R. Walters, Chairman; 
C. G. Hyman, C. E. Johnson, D. Heller, Y 
Frank, H. E. Dittmar, C. Sterner, E. Heth- 
erlie, H. M. Williams, F. A. Austin, C. E. 
Spotts. 

Information—R. H. Rhoads, Chairman; J. 
C. Hoshauer, C. M. Casner, D. Plank, P. L. 
Moore, G. H. Gramley, S. S. Smith, H. G. 
Sanders, M. E. Spotts, A. B. Lawson, A. W. 
Reeder, E. Schooley. 


J. H. 





THE FALL ENROLMENT of 1,607 students at 


Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, exceeds all 
previous records. The student body comes 
from twenty-four states, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and a number of foreign countries. 
In addition there are 2,754 evening school 
students taking the diploma courses. Sixteen 
additions to the general faculty have been an- 
nounced. 
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Typical Resolutions 
WEST PITTSTON 
On September 22, Superintendent R. J. W. 
Templin, West Pittston, forwarded the follow- 
ing resolution unanimously adopted by his 
teachers’ institute: 

Resolved, That the teachers of West 
Pittston borough schools enroll 100 per cent 
in the N.E.A., P.S.E.A., and also con- 
tribute fifty cents to welfare work of the 
P.S.E.A. for 1930-31. 

Resolved, That the delegate to the State 
Convention of the P.S.E.A. at Williamsport 
next December be instructed to vote for 
constitutional amendment increasing the 
P.S.E.A. dues from $1 to $2 per year, with 
the understanding that the second dollar 
be used to promote welfare objectives of 
the organization. 


CLINTON COUNTY 


On October 10, the 170 teachers of Clinton 
County assembled in their annual institute at 
State Teachers College, Lock Haven, passed a 
resolution to become 100 per cent in member- 
ship in the N.E.A. next year. Guy C. Brosius 
is the superintendent. 


CAMERON COUNTY 
Early in September the Cameron County 
teachers, C. Ebbert Plasterer, superintendent, 
passed a resolution in favor of increasing 
P.S.E.A. dues from $1 to $2 beginning next 
year, 
HAZLE TOWNSHIP 


Superintendent Joseph B. Gabrio, Hazle 
Township, Hazleton, reports that the local 
branch instructed its delegate to the Williams- 
port convention, Margaret Breslin, Drifton, to 
vote in favor of increasing P.S.E.A. dues from 
$1 to $2 with the understanding that the amount 
in excess of $1 is to be used for welfare work 
among former teachers. 


MEADVILLE 
Superintendent Warren P. Norton reports 
that the local branch passed by unanimous 
vote motions to change the annual dues of the 
P.S.E.A. from $1.00 to $2.00 and to contribute 
50 cents a member for the welfare program. 


TIOGA COUNTY 
The Tioga County Local Branch of the 
P.S.E.A. voted as follows: 
1. To be favorable to an increase in the dues 
of the P.S.E.A. for welfare purposes 
2. To be 100 per cent in the N.E.A. next year 


NORTHWESTERN CONVENTION 
DISTRICT 


We heartily cooperate with our officials to 
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place the welfare work upon a sound financial 
basis by raising our dues to $2.00 per year. 


LOCAL REPORTS 


Up to Oct. 10, the following local branches 
reported an enrolment of 100 per cent for 
1930-31 and have sent their dues and enrol- 
ment cards to P.S.E.A. Headquarters, 400 N. 
Third St., Harrisburg: 


Adams County 
Allegheny County 
Ambridge 

*Berks County 

*Blair County 
Bloomsburg 

Bristol 

Cameron County 
Canonsburg 

Carnegie 

*Chester County 
Clearfield County 
Columbia 

*Corry 

Downingtown Industrial School .... 
Elizabethtown College 
German Township 
Hazle Township 


100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 


Johnsonburg 
*Lehighton 

*Logan Township 
McKees Rocks 
Mahanoy Township .. 
Milton 

Monessen 
Montgomery County 
Montour County 
*Muhlenberg Township 
Nanty-Glo 
Norristown 
*Northampton 
Palmerton 

*Pike County 
Sharon 

Snyder County 
Tarentum 

Titusville 
University School 
Upper Darby 


100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 


*100% enrolment in N.F.A. 





Commercial Education Association 
of Western Pennsylvania 


The Commercial Education Association of 
Western Pennsylvania will hold its Fall meet- 
ing at Pittsburgh, in the Frick Training 
School, Saturday, November 15, 1930, at 9:30 
a. m. First, there will be a short business 
meeting, including election of officers for the 
ensuing year. The balance of the time will be 
given to the speaker of the morning. We are 
especially fortunate in having for this occa- 
sion, Earl W. Barnhart, chief, commercial 
education service, Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, Washington, D. C. He needs 
no introduction to commercial teachers, and 
we are sure he has a splendid message for us. 

It would be fine to have a one hundred per 
cent turnout of our five-hundred members, 
and in. addition, as many others. Every live 
commercial teacher will be there. Principals 
and other educators are most welcome and 
heartily invited to attend. Remember the date 
—November 15 at the Frick Training School. 
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Calvin V. Erdly 


Calvin V. Erdly, the president of the Cen- 
tral Convention District for 1930-31, was born 
in Penn Township of Snyder County. He 
received his elementary education in a rural 
school, his secondary in Selinsgrove High 
School, and his baccalaureate work at Susque- 
hanna University. Mr. Erdly has also taken 
graduate courses at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. 

The new president is the superintendent of 
the schools at Hollidaysburg, which position 
he has held since 1925. Before he came to 
Hollidaysburg, he served as supervising prin- 
cipal at Philipsburg. His other professional 
experience includes elementary teaching in 
Snyder County and high school teaching of 
mathematics in Philipsburg. 





Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland 
ATLANTIC City, NOVEMBER 28 AND 29 


The annual meeting of the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland will be held in Atlantic 
City, November 28 and 29. The meetings of 
the Association will be held at Haddon Hall. 

James N. Rule of the State department of 
public instruction is president of the associa- 
tion. He has announced the following outline 
for the program: 


Friday a. m. General Philosophy That 
Should Confrol the Develop- 
ment and Administration of 
Secondary and Higher Edu- 
cation in the United States 

Honorable W. John Cooper, 

Commissioner of Education 


Friday p. m. The Function of Secondary 

Education in a Rapidly 

Changing’ Civilization 
Principal Henry P. Miller, 
Atlantic City High School 


The Function of Higher Edu- 
cation in a Rapidly Changing 
Civilization 
President Weir C. Ketler, 
Grove City College 


Dinner Meeting 

Education and the Nation 
Honorable W. John Cooper, 
Commissioner of Education 


Friday evening 


Should Formal Curricula or 
Clear Aims Thoroughly Un- 
derstood by the Student Be 
the Controlling Factor in the 


Saturday a. m. 
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Direction of the Education 
Process? 
W. S. Learned, Carnegie 
Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, 
New York City 


Ben D. Wood, Columbia 
College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City 


Ultimate Dependence of Cur- 
riculum Reconstruction Upon 
Continuous Testing of Indi- 
vidual Achievements 
H. E. Hawkes, Dean, Col- 
umbia College, Columbia 
University, New York City 


A large number of high schools and colleges 
of Pennsylvania are active members of the 
association, and the meetings of the association 
offer an excellent opportunity for the exchange 
of ideas not only between secondary school 
workers but also between workers in the two 
fields of secondary and higher education. A 
large attendance on the part of Pennsylvania 
school men and women is expected. 





Detroit Convention 


The sixty-first annual convention of the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association will be held in Detroit, 
Mich., February 22-26, 1931, according to 
President Norman R. Crozier, superintendent 
of schools in Dallas, Texas. 

Dr. Crozier has selected for his program 
theme, Working Together for the Children 
of America. Invitations have already been 
extended to many speakers, and the principal 
features of the programs will be announced 
soon. 

The convention will open with the usual Sun- 
day afternoon vesper services which will 
emphasize the theme of the meeting in a series 
of tableaux depicting the school, the home, the 
church, and the community working together 
for the spiritual welfare of the children. The 
visual presentation will be accompanied by 
choruses of children from the Detroit schools. 

The general sessions and exhibits of the con- 
vention will be held in the Detroit Masonic 
Temple which is ample in size, comfortably fur- 
nished, and conveniently located. Reservation 
blanks are being mailed to all members, who 
should fill them out and mail at once to Paul 
T. Rankin, chairman of the Hotel Committee, 
1805 Stroh Building, Detroit, Mich. 

P. S. E. A. headquarters will be at the 
Statler Hotel. The annual Pennsylvania din- 
ner will be held Tuesday evening, February 24, 
at the Book-Cadillac Hotel. Price $2.50. 
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World Federation of Education 
Associations, Denver, Colorado, 
July 27 to August 1, 1931 


The fourth biennial conference of the World 
Federation of Education Associations will meet 
at Denver, Colorado, July 27 to August 1, 1931, 
it has been announced by the Federation presi- 
dent, Augustus 0. Thomas. The program 
will feature the Herman-Jordan plan for the 
promotion of world understanding and good- 
will. Representatives of 63 nations are ex- 
pected to attend. 

Among the objectives of the Federation sig- 
nificant for world goodwill, which will be dis- 
cussed at Denver, are: The promotion of stu- 
dent scholarships for study in foreign universi- 
ties; a greater unification of scientific termin- 
ology; an International Digest of Education 
published by a permanent bureau of research 
and publicity; a universal library ultimately 
to be connected with a world university; and 
a basic worldwide plan of character education. 

Special emphasis will be placed upon health 
education, the “new diplomacy,” and of the 
work of the church in promoting universal 
application of the Golden Rule. 

President Thomas has recently received wide 
acclaim for his support of the proposal made 
by John H. Finley of the New York Times and 
Albert Einstein, the great German scientist, tc 
spend a substantial portion of the war repara- 
tion funds to promote international education, 
fellowship, and exchange of students. 





Armistice Day 


A revision of the folder containing program 
material suggested for the use of schools in 
the celebration of Armistice and other pa- 
triotic holidays, emphasizing world fellowship 
and peace in place of rivalry and war, has 
just been completed by the Women’s Inter- 


national League. This source list of poems, 
stories, prose readings including Bible selec- 
tions and the speeches of famous men, plays 
and pageants, dances, songs, and topics for 
talks or essays, was originally prepared by a 
group of teachers several years ago and has 
had wide distribution. It now appears with 
the addition of much new material and may be 
obtained (single copies free of charge, two 
cents apiece in quantity) from the Women’s 
International League for Peace and Freedom, 
Pennsylvania Branch, 1924 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 





PoTTER CoUNTY has a one-teacher school that 
scores 100. This is the Cross Fork school of 
Stewardson Township. It was inspected re- 
cently by Lee L. Driver of the State depart- 
ment of public instruction. 
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Welfare Work 
Members of the P. S. E. A.: 


Your committee on the welfare of teachers 
wishes to make the final appeal of the year to 
the teachers of the State for contributions to 
the end that we may provide for those unfor- 
tunate co-workers who, by reason of retire- 
ment prior to the enactment of the present re- 
tirement law or for other reasons, are in dire 
financial straits, many of them living on the 
charity of others. 

As you will recall, the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association undertook this _splen- 
did responsibility at the meeting in Reading 
in 1928. Last year the former action was 
unanimously endorsed and a permanent com- 
mittee on welfare elected. As chairman of 
that committee, I want you to know that we 
have not yet a fund which is anywhere nearly 
adequate to meet the needy cases which have 
come to our attention. We are regularly help- 
ing about 50 teachers, and even those are not 
receiving help to the extent of their needs. 

We understand that there will be an effort 
made at the next convention in Williamsport to 
increase the dues somewhat so that this wel- 
fare work can be taken care of without asking 
for individual contributions. Should the Asso- 
ciation approve of an increase in dues, the 
fund from that source will not be available 
for nearly a year. 

We cannot afford to fail these superannuated 
teachers who already are depending upon our 
benevolence. The amount agreed to was a con- 
tribution of fifty cents a teacher. A good many 
are giving more; but this seems to be a reason- 
able minimum. 

Will you please bring this subject again to 
the attention of your teachers and request a 
generous response? 

Checks should be sent directly to the secre- 
tary of the P. S. E. A., 400 North Third Street, 
Harrisburg. 

Very truly yours, 
E. C. BrRooME, Chairman, 
Committee on Teacher Welfare. 
Personnel of the Committee: 

Edwin C. Broome, Chairman, Philadelphia 

Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh 

Jessie Gray, Philadelphia 

Francis B. Haas, Bloomsburg 

Robert E. Laramy, Altoona 

J. W. Sweeney, St. Marys 

A. M. Weaver, Williamsport 





THE Liprary in the junior-senior high school 
at Red Lion has been enlarged and placed in 
charge of a full-time trained librarian. There 
are about 3,000 volumes in the library at pres- 
ent. Each grade classroom is also equipped 
with a library of from seventy-five to two hun- 
dred well-selected books. 
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W. Carson Ryan, Jr. 

W. Carson Ryan, Jr., professor of education 
at Swarthmore College, has resigned to accept 
a position in the Department of Interior as 
director of education in the Indian Service. 
Dr. Ryan was editor and specialist in the Bu- 
reau of Education from 1912 to 1920. In 1926 
he directed a survey of the social and economic 
conditions of the American Indians for the 
Interior Department. For many years Dr. 
Ryan served on the editorial council of the 
National Education Association. In 1927 he 
was the American delegate from the Progres- 
sive Education Association to the World Con- 
ference on Education at Locarno, Switzerland. 
He is a member of President Hoover’s Com- 
mission on Child Welfare. 





Northwestern Convention District 

With the cooperation of the Erie, Corry, and 
Meadville city institutes with the county in- 
stitutes of Erie and Crawford counties, the 


Northwestern Convention District of the 
P. S. E. A. held a most successful meeting in 
the new Strong Vincent high school building, 
Erie, on October 10 and 11. The program 
committee, to whom great credit is due, was 
composed of George O. Moore, chairman, Erie; 
Ralph S. Dewey, president, Corry; Warren P. 
Norton, secretary, Meadville; Frances Burch- 
field, Edinboro; and G. Arthur Stetson, Titus- 
ville. Fully 2,500 were in attendance from 
these six counties comprising the convention 
district: - Crawford, Erie, Forest, Mercer, 
Venango, and Warren. 

After an inimitable welcome by Superintend- 
ent John C. Diehl, Erie, and a happy response 
by Superintendent P. D. Blair, Crawford 
County, Meadville, R. L. Lyman of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago gave the keynote address on 
“Character Education.” The other imported 
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speakers on the general programs were W. Lee 
Gilmore, president of the P. S. E. A., Oakmont, 
“The Relief Objectives of the P. S. E. A.”3 
Ralph Parlette, Chicago, “The University of 
Hard Knocks”; Frank E. Baker, Milwaukee, 
“The Standards of Good Classroom Teaching”; 
and Frank D. Slutz, Dayton, Ohio, “What Price 
Personality.” 

Commercial exhibits in charge of W. W. 
Shaner and the art exhibit arranged by Gert- 
rude Hemmerley, both of Vincent High School, 
were attractive features. 

The building, named after Brigadier General 
Strong Vincent of Erie, who fell in the battle 
of Gettysburg, had not yet been dedicated at 
the time of the convention. It stands on a 
site of eleven and one-half acres and is built 
around two courts. It is of classical style 
with light gray brick and sandstone trimmings 
and cost $1,092,456. 


OFFICERS 


Pres., John C. Diehl, Erie 

First Vice-Pres., Ralph S. Dewey, Corry 

Second Vice-Pres., Warren P. Norton, Mead- 
ville 

Sec.-Treas., E. F. Bitters, Titusville 


RESOLUTIONS 


BE IT RESOLVED 

That we, the members of the Northwestern 
Convention District, renew our pledge of loy- 
alty to our efficient leader, Dr. John A. H. 
Keith, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and the able members of his staff. 

That this convention endorse the program 
as outlined by W. Lee Gilmore, President of 
the Pennsylvania State Education Association. 

First, we urge that remedial legislation be 
passed which will make more secure the retire- 
ment funds contributed by the teachers of this 
Commonwealth. 

Second, that we heartily cooperate with our 
officials to place the welfare work upon a sound 
financial basis by raising our dues to $2.00 per 
year. 

Third, that we use our influence to accom- 
plish all of the work as outlined in the State 
program. 

That we uphold in our schools the highest 
ideals of American citizenship; that we ear- 
nestly direct our efforts toward the develop- 
ment of good character in the boys and girls of 
the public schools of Pennsylvania. 

That we express our appreciation to Presi- 
dent R. S. Dewey and his colleagues in office 
and to Chairman George O. Moore and his 
assisting committees for the excellent program 
provided for this meeting, to the Erie Board of 
Education and the other official boards for the 
use of Strong Vincent High Schoo! with special 
appreciation for the cafeteria service and the 
courtesy shown by the students and officials 
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of the high school, to the people of Erie for 
their gracious hospitality, and to all others 
who have contributed in any way to the success 
of this convention. . 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 
JOHN W. Ray, Erie, Chairman 
ESTHER T. LAWLER, Girard 
ELEANOR McKay, Meadville 
GRACE GRAHAM, Edinboro 
F. W. HARTHAN, Albion 
MAURICE KOLPIEN, Harbor Creek 
ETHEL McCray, Corry 





Central Convention District 

The annual meeting of the Central Conven- 
tion District, J. W. Sweeney, president, was 
held October 2 and 3 at State Teachers College, 
Lock Haven, in connection with the Clinton 
County Institute, Guy C. Brosius, superinten- 
dent. The general sessions speakers were 
H. C. Minnich, dean, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio; W. Lee Gilmore, president, P.S.E.A. 
Oakmont; Paul F. Voelker, president, Battle 
Creek College, Battle Creek, Mich.; R. D. Het- 
zel, president, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College; E. C. Hartwell, superintendent of 
schools, Buffalo, N. Y.; and Milo B. Hillegas, 
professor of education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. Other im- 
ported speakers were Emory M. Ferris, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y.; J. Freeman Guy, 
associate superintendent, Pittsburgh; and R. 
K. Smith, superintendent of Dunbar Township 
schools, Leisenring. 


RESOLUTIONS 

RESOLVED, That we express to the State 
Teachers College, Lock Haven, our thanks for 
the privilege of meeting here and for the excel- 
lent program of entertainment and instruction 
offered by the college; to the officers of the 
district and to all who have assisted them for 
the excellent program provided; to the people 
of Lock Haven for their kind hospitality; to the 
press and all others who have assisted in mak- 
ing this convention a success, and 

RESOLVED, That this Convention District en- 
dorses the position of the Executive Council 
on the proposed revision of the Retirement Act, 
and 

RESOLVED, That we commend the work done 
by the Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion in bringing much-needed aid to the teach- 
ers who retired previous to the coming into 
force of the Retirement Act and we pledge our 
support to the continuance of this aid, and 

RESOLVED, That we urge tite Legislative 
Committee of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association to endeavor to secure legisla- 
tion empowering school boards and boards of 
trustees of the State Teachers Colleges to pay 
from school funds the expenses of teachers, 
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supervisors, and other school officers when 
attending conferences and conventions held for 
the purpose of furthering educational advance- 
ment and efficiency, and 

RESOLVED, That we urge legislation to per- 
mit county and district superintendents to de- 
mand from the State Department of Public 
Instruction examinations to determine the 
capability of a teacher who holds a valid teach- 
er’s certificate to teach a subject not on her 
certificate, and that when a teacher successfully 
passes such an examination, she shall be reg- 
ularly certified to teach such subject in addition 
to those already on her certificate, and 

RESOLVED, That we express our heartfelt 
sorrow at the death of two of our former mem- 
bers, Principal George D. Robb and Superin- 
tendent N. P. Benson, the former of whom was 
one of the founders of this organization and 
one of its former presidents and both of whom 
we counted among our warm and loyal friends, 
and 

RESOLVED, That these resolutions be spread 
upon our minutes, and that copies of the same 
be sent to the Secretary of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association, to the Legislative 
Committee of the P.S.E.A., and the families of 
our ‘deceased members. 

Signed: 

C. W. Lillibridge 
T. S. Davis 
E. Marie Lentz 
Stella T. Doane 


A. M. Weaver 

W. M. Peirce 

J. F. Puderbaugh 

George E. Zerfoss 

Arthur H. Sloop 
Unanimously adopted 

October 3, 1930 

Signed: C. M. Sullivan, Secretary. 


OFFICERS FOR 1930-31 

President, C. V. Erdly, Hollidaysburg 

Vice-President, A. M. Weaver, Williamsport 

Secretary-Treasurer, C. M. Sullivan, Lock 
Haven 

County Superintendent, J. G. March, Wellsboro 

District Superintendent, George E. Zerfoss, 
Clearfield 

Senior High Schools, R. I. Hoch, Lock Haven, 
President; Lillian Adams, Lock Haven, Sec- 
retary 

Junior High Schools, John D. Beck, Lock Haven, 
President; Madalyn Wright, Williamsport, 
Secretary 

Graded Schools, Clara Poorman, Renovo 

Rural Schools, W. A. Snyder, Salona 

Commercial Teachers, Sarah E. Duncan, AlI- 
toona 

Home Economics, Helen Geer, Boalsburg, Pres- 
ident; Avalyn Kiser, Altoona, Secretary 

Language Teachers, L. S. Lingenfelter, Al- 
toona 

Geographical Science, Florence Youngman, Wil- 
liamsport 
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Music Teachers, Mrs. Jean Anderson, Lock 
Haven 

Director of Demonstration Lessons, R. S. Mac- 
Dougall, Lock Haven 

Dallas W. Armstrong, President, State Teachers 
College, Lock Haven 





Executive Council 


Pursuant to the call of the President, W. Lee 
Gilmore, the Executive Council of the P. S. 
E. A. and the Board of Trustees of the Lloyd 
Mifflin Memorial Home left Harrisburg, by 
autobus, Saturday morning, September 27, 
1930, at 8.40 a. m. for a tour of inspection of 
Cloverton, the renovated house for retired 
women teachers, of the Lloyd Mifflin Me- 
morial Home at Columbia, Pa. 

Following the inspection, at 10.45 a. m., the 
Executive Council assembled in the West Par- 
lor of Cloverton for a regular meeting with 
all members present except John A. H. Keith, 
Harrisburg, and Ralph W. Wright, Johnstown, 
both of whom were accounted for. 

THE ORDER OF BUSINESS WAS AS 
FOLLOWS: 


I. Minutes of July 1, 1930, Meeting 

The minutes of the July 1, 1930, meeting at 
Columbus, Ohio, as read by the Executive 
Secretary, were approved. 
II. Report of the Executive Secretary’ 


The Executive Secretary presented a twelve- 
page report dealing with the following items: 
1. The Columbus Convention 
a. Changes in our delegation 
b. Refunds 
c. Cost of headquarters 
2. The Los Angeles Convention 
a. Tours 
Several itineraries were. suggested. In re- 
sponse to the query of the Executive Secretary 
as to what plan the Executive Council con- 
siders most desirable, it was the consensus of 
opinion that the Executive Secretary should 
continue to secure data on tours. 
3. Increase in ex officio State delegates 
On motion of Doctor Miller, seconded by 
Doctor Abbot, the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Teacher Welfare was added to the list 
of ex officio state delegates to the N. E. A. 
annual convention. 
4. Financial Statements 
5. P.S.E.A. Headquarters 
6. Publications 
7. Changes in Headquarters Staff 
On motion of Doctor Ferguson, seconded by 
Miss Lake, the employment of Louise Straub 
to replace Kathryn Shuey, resigned, in the 
mailing department, and Earnestine V. Drake, 
stenographer, to replace Mrs. Julia M. Sutton, 
resigned, was approved. 
8. The N. E. A. Insurance and Retirement 
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Ruth Lucille Munson 

Ruth Lucille Munson of Swedeland was the 
winner of the national essay contest on the 
subject “America’s Tenth Man.” The contest, 
sponsored by the Commission on International 
Cooperation, had entrants from 160 schools in 
thirty-five states. Miss Munson, who graduated 
from Bridgeport High School in June, won first 
prize of $100. E. E. Smull is supervising prin- 
cipal of Bridgeport schools. 





Plan for Staffs of State Education Associa- 
tions 

The National Education Association has had 
in operation for some time a plan of insurance 
and retirement for members of its headquar- 
ters staff. During the year 1928, upon request 
from different state associations, the National 
Association prepared a plan looking forward 
to giving the same benefits to members of 
headquarters staffs of the different state asso- 
ciations. With this in mind, the Executive 
Council of 1929 approved an item of $1,500 in 
the budget for the association’s contributions 
for the members of its staff. 

The National Education Association was 
notified of this action by the Association and 
informed that as soon as the required number 
of individuals from other state associations 
were secured to make the plan effective, the 
P. S. E. A. was ready to proceed. Considerable 
difference of opinion apparently developed 
among the different state associations as to 
the advisability of joining with the N. E. A. 
in this plan. At any rate, during the year it 
was not possible for the N. E. A. to secure the 
fifty individuals required to make the plan 
effective. 

The Executive Council of 1930 reapproved 
the item in the budget for this purpose. The 
plan as originally outlined by the N. E. A. 
was modified slightly to obviate the necessity 
of having fifty individuals to make the plan 
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effective. The headquarters staff of Michigan 
was the first group to take advantage of this 
opportunity, accepting its provisions under 
date of August 1. The Pennsylvania group 
recently forwarded the necessary applications 
to the National Education Association for en- 
trance into the group as of October 1, 1930. 

Briefly, the plan is as follows: The Associa- 
tion and the individual share equally in pur- 
chasing insurance and retirement annuity for 
members of headquarters staff. Total contri- 
butions are based upon salary classification, 
being as follows: 

Annual Contribution 

Salary By Employee By Association 
Under $1,500 $60 
$1,500 to $1,799 80 
1,800 to 2,199 100 
2,200 to 2,699 120 
2,700 to 3,299 150 
3,300 to 3,999 180 
4,000 and over 5% 


In each individual instance the total contri- 
butions are used to pay: 1. The premium nec- 
essary for a five-year term insurance policy of 
$1,000; and 2. Retirement annuity maturing at 
age 65, optional at age 60. In addition to these 
benefits, the premium carries with it waiver of 
premiums and monthly benefits in case of to- 
tal and permanent disability. Upon with- 
drawal from service in the Association, the 
member will receive the cash value of his an- 
nuity with a guarantee that the amount re- 
funded will be equal to the deductions from his 
salary if withdrawal is made before five years. 
If withdrawal is made after five years, the in- 
dividual receives, in addition, interest at the 
rate of three per cent compounded annually. 

All of the members of the staff have elected 
to become members of the plan. Their monthly 
contributions in the form of deductions from 
salaries total $114.581/3. The contributions 
of the Association for the same purpose total 
$114.58 1/3. 

Following discussion, on motion of Doctor 
Foster, seconded by Miss Lake, the plan and 
procedure of retirement for staff employees, 
as they are now in operation, were approved. 
Carried. Superintendent Bay voted in the 
negative. 


III. Photographs of the Executive Council 
For use in the 1930 Pennsylvania Educa- 
tional Review, photographs of the Executive 
Council are needed by October 1, 1930. 
IV. The Williamsport Convention, December 
30-31, 1930 
The following information regarding the 
Williamsport Convention was given: 
1. Programs are needed November 10 for 
December JOURNAL 
2. Reservations for Executive Council have 
been made at Lycoming Hotel 
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3. Arrangements are under way for com- 
mercial exhibits 


V. Program of Remedial Legislation 

President Gilmore presented the following 
program of remedial legislation: 

1. Amendment to the retirement act to 
guarantee to an annuitant’s estate, in case of 
death, the full amount of his own contributions 

2. Amendment to the insurance code to 
legalize group insurance for the members of 
the P. S. E. A. 

3. Amendment to the school code to legalize 
the payment of necessary expenses by boards 
of education to superintendents and other 
employees incident to attendance on educa- 
tional meetings 

4. Amendment to the school code to pro- 
vide increment for teachers in the fourth- 
class districts 

5. Amendment to the constitution provid- 
ing the election of the State superintendent 
by the State council 

6. Amendment to the school code to clarify 
certain sections regarding classification of 
supplies and equipment 

On motion of Doctor Foster, seconded by 
Mr. Hogg, that the matter of legislation be 
held in abeyance until the next meeting of the 
Executive Council, and that the meeting be a 
joint one with the Legislative Committee, the 
Executive Council so voted unanimously. 


VI. Next Meeting of Executive Council 

November 8 was suggested as a possible 
date for the next meeting of the Executive 
Council. 


VII. Adjournment 

At 12.50 p. m., the Executive Council ad- 
journed for a joint luncheon with the Board 
of Trustees of the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial 
Home in the basement of the St. John’s Luth- 
eran Church in honor of the eightieth birth- 
day of the donor of the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial 
Home, Doctor Houston Mifflin. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. HERBERT KELLEY, 
Executive Secretary. 





There are three institutions for discovering 
people: the institution of camp, of family, and 
of fraternity. Biologically, the most impor- 
tant thing is self-preservation but psychologic- 
ally life seeks to find importance for itself. 
Everyone wants to achieve success; to be 
noticed and praised by others; in short, to be 
important. The fundamental differences in peo- 
ple lie in the different ways in which they 
seek to be important. There are two types of 
human beings: those who achieve life im- 
portance by faking it and those who become 
important by genuine achievement.—Harry E. 
Overstreet, Eleusis. 
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A. J. Enos 


Andrew J. Enos, supervisor of the New 
Salem elementary school since 1923, has been 
appointed by John A. H. Keith, State superin- 
tendent of public instruction, assistant county 
superintendent of Fayette County schools. Mr. 
Enos was president of the graded school de- 
partment of the P.S.E.A. in 1927. 





Board of Trustees of the 
Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Home 


Pursuant to the call of the president, Robert 
E. Laramy, the Board of Trustees of the Lloyd 
Mifflin Memorial Home met at Cloverton, 
Columbia, Pa., at 10:45 a. m., Saturday, Sep- 
tember 27, 1930, with fourteen of its sixteen 
members present. 


THE ORDER OF BUSINESS WAS 
AS FOLLOWS: 

I. Inspection of the Repairs and Improve- 
ments of Cloverton Made Since the Last 
Visit of the Board of Trustees 

II. Minutes of the Meeting of June 19, 1930, 
at P. S. E. A. Headquarters 

After a review of the minutes, upon 
the motion of Mr. Senft, seconded by Doctor 

Weaver, they were approved. 

III. Roll Call 

The secretary was instructed to make 
notation of the members present. 

IV. Proposed Changes in the Wording of the 
Deed of the Mifflin Estate 

Attorney Senft reported that after a 
careful study of the deed, in which Doctor 

Broome collaborated, it was his opinion that 

the only stipulation made by Doctor Mifflin as 

recorded in the deed was that the gift be desig- 
nated as the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Home; 
that the interests of all could be satisfied by 
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omitting the word “Home”; thus the deed 
would read “The Lloyd Mifflin Memorial”; and 
that such a change had the approval of Doc- 
tor Mifflin. 

It was moved by Doctor Broome that Mr. 
Senft be authorized to make the proper change 
in the deed omitting the word “Home,” ap- 
proved by Doctor Mifflin, and to make the 
necessary and proper recording incident there- 
to. The motion was seconded by Doctor Weav- 
er and carried. 


V. Vacancies in the Board of Trustees Caused 
by the Removal of Local Members from 
Columbia 

President Laramy reviewed the rules and 
regulations to govern the Board of Trustees of 
the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Home adopted at 
the time of the June meeting, and indicated 
that it seemed desirable to clarify the mean- 

ing of “removal” in Article I, Section 2. 
After considerable discussion, with particu- 

lar emphasis on the need to obviate criticism 

of localism in the management of the affairs 
of the Home, Mr. Senft moved as follows: 

“After due consideration by this Board, I move 

that it go on record reaffirming Section 2, 

Article I, as it concerns qualifications for 

membership.” The motion was seconded by 

Doctor Graham. Carried. 


VI. Report of Committee on Reconditioning 
Cloverton 
The president, Superintendent Laramy, 
requested Mr. Witmeyer to report on the con- 
tracts awarded for the reconditioning of Clo- 
verton. The major contracts awarded were 
as follows: 


1. William Kitch, Locust 
Street, Columbia 
All exterior work including shutters 
and all interior woodwork and walls 
of kitchen and bathrooms and radi- 
ators, including third floor 
2. Harry and Marley, Columbia 
Cement work: fruit cellar, main cel- 
lar, laundry, and steps 
. William S. Brinkman, POS. 32 E. Orange aenect, 
Lancaster 
Papering 
. Watt and Shand, Columbia 
Linoleum, laid 
Additional estimate 


contract painter, 721 


$875.00 


$973.00 
278.00 1,251.00 


5. Alexander H. Frank, 430 Locust Street, Coen 
Plumbing and heating $369.0 
Laundry tank and heater 
Bathroom and toilet fixtures.. 


782.00 1,151.00 
$3,791.20 


In addition, Mr. Witmeyer reported that 
Mr. Paulos was employed to look after the 
work for the sum of $100; that during the 
progress of the repairs he had made two trips 
to Columbia by himself and one accompanied 
by Superintendent Laramy and Doctor Kelley. 

At this point Mr. Kennedy, present superin- 
tendent of schools of Columbia, proceeded with 
the report presenting estimates for certain 
road repairs at the entrance leading from the 
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main highway. These estimates ranged from 
$25 to $75. His conclusion was that the real 
work needed at the entrance could be done 
satisfactorily for $25 or $30. 

He recommended that the water supply be 
tested; that the present supply for Doctor Mif- 
flin’s home had been condemned. 

Continuing, Mr. Kennedy reported that the 
county commissioners have exempted the prop- 
erty from State and county tax; that the 
Hempfield Township school board was unwill- 
ing to act favorably on it this year inasmuch 
as their budget estimate included the use of the 
$60 to be received from taxes from this source. 
He indicated that if the proposition was sub- 
mitted to the Hempfield Township board of 
school directors another year, it probably 
would be considered favorably. 

Mr. Kennedy requested that definite informa- 
tion be given him as to the individual to whom 
he is directly responsible for the direction oi 
his activities. It was agreed that authority 
rested and originated with the Board of 
Trustees as a body; that the president’s au- 
thority was that delegated to him by the 
board; and the secretary’s, that delegated by 
the president. 

At this time, bills were submitted for work 
completed. Moved by Doctor Sweeney and sec- 
onded by Mr. Senft that authorization be given 
for their payment. Carried. 


VII. Report of the Committee on Furnishing 
Cloverton 
The Misses Minich reported that esti- 
mates had been secured for the furnishing of 
three floors, including ten bedrooms. Esti- 
mates on selected items of furniture were se- 
cured from local merchants in Columbia and 
also from merchants in the larger cities. In 
some instances the character of the material 
for which prices were quoted was indicated by 
sample, in other instances by blueprint, and 
in other instances by detailed specification. 
The estimate presented for furnishing the 
three floors, including ten bedrooms, was $4,800 
not including drapes, shades, electric fixtures, 
and curtains. It was estimated that $5,700 
will be necessary for the complete furnishings 
including drapes, shades, electric fixtures, and 
curtains. Doctor Graham moved that $6,000 
be set aside for the furnishing of Cloverton 
with expenditures as needed. Seconded by 
Doctor Sweeney. Carried. 


VIII. Applications for Admission 

The president reported considerable cor- 
respondence with a number of individuals who 
were looking forward to their entrance into 
the Home as guests. While in some instances 
the local situation was such that it will be im- 
possible for the individuals to change their 
places of residence, he was hopeful that sev- 
eral former teachers would be ready to enter 
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Wesley E. Davies 
Wesley E. Davies, who for the past four 
years taught in Forty Fort High School, has 
assumed his new duties as supervising prin- 
cipal of the Nescopeck borough schools. Mr. 
Davies is a graduate of Kingston High School; 
of the State Teachers College, Bloomsburg; 

and of Pennsylvania State College. 





the Home on its completion for occupancy. 

President Laramy presented the question: 
Shall the Welfare Committee aid in providing 
finances for those former teachers who cannot 
provide for themselves? No definite action 
was taken on this, although it seemed to be 
the consensus of opinion that it would be with- 
in the meaning and function of the Committee 
to so aid if necessary. 


IX. Employment of a Matron 

It was moved by Doctor Graham and 
seconded by Doctor Sweeney that the president 
be authorized to proceed in the employment 
of a matron, the furnishing of Cloverton, and 
the securing of guests for it. Carried. 

It was moved by Doctor Broome and second- 
ed by Doctor Weaver that the president be 
authorized to employ a matron and such other 
help as needed in such way as he deems best. 
Carried. 


X. Adjournment 
At 12:45 p. m., there being no further 
business to come before the board, the Board 
of Trustees adjourned for lunch at the St. 
John’s Lutheran Church, Columbia, to meet at 
the call of the president. 
Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. GAYMAN 
Acting Secretary. 





Human nature craves novelty.—Pliny. 
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A. H. Martin 


A. H. Martin, who was supervising principal 
of the West York schools from 1922 to 1928, 
was recently reelected. During the past two 
years he has been sales manager of the J. B. 
Fishel bakery of York. 

West York is now a third-class district since 
the present population is 5,381. The district, 
when the official information is received from 
the state department of public instruction, 
will have two additional directors on the board 
of education. It has about thirty-five teachers 
and 1,125 pupils. There are three school build- 
ings, one of which is a senior-junior high. 

M. E. Gladfelter, former supervising prin- 
cipal, resigned to accept a position at Temple 
University. 


E. O. Liggitt 

E. -O. Liggitt is acting as supervising prin- 
cipal of Crafton schools this year. He served 
in the same capacity at Bridgeville the past 
two years. His other experience in the State 
includes teaching in Grove City High School 
and in summer sessions of the State Teachers 
College, Slippery Rock; and acting as super- 
vising principal of Butler County and of Free- 
port schools. Freeport and Bridgeport schools 
were organized on the 6-6 plan under his ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Liggitt is a graduate of Muskingum 
College and holds an A.M. degree from the 
University of Pittsburgh. He has also taken 
graduate work at Columbia University and 
Pennsylvania State College. 





A Socialized Recitation 


(The following socialized recitation was 
heard in M. Elizabeth Dull’s second grade at 
Roxbury school, Johnstown. The listener was 
deeply impressed with the ease with which 
the children assumed the parts of farmer, 


farmer’s wife, and customers. The number 
and language were familiar tools and the 
beautiful flower of courtesy was much in evi- 
dence in the market place.) 

The farmer gives us much of our food. He 
brings fruit and vegetables to market. Many 
of our boys and girls have gone to market 
with their mothers. 

Jean said, “Let us have a market in school.” 
The other children cried, “Yes, please let us 
have one.” 

The children brought many vegetables. The 
janitor made a stand for them. The girls put 
the fruit and vegetables on the shelves. They 
filled some small baskets. Then they put the 
baskets on the shelves. 

Leonard said, “TI will be the farmer.” 

Betty said, “I’ll be the farmer’s wife.” 


Betty said, “What can I do for you?” 

Everyone wanted to buy something. 

Pauline said, “How do you sell your toma- 
toes?” The farmer said, “They are six for 
ten cents.” He gave her six. Then she gave 
him ten cents. 

Ruth bought three pears. 

Jack bought one dozen carrots and a head 
of cabbage. He gave the farmer twenty-five 
cents. The farmer gave him ten cents. 

The farmer’s wife said, “Here are some fine 
grapes.” Barbara said, “Yes, I want some of 
those grapes. I shall make some good jelly.” 

Doris came with her basket. She said, “I 
must have some vegetables for soup.” She 
took a turnip, some potatoes, two ears of corn, 
some celery, a small head of cabbage, one 
onion, some beans, and four tomatoes. 

The farmer said, “You owe me thirty cents.” 
Doris gave him three dimes. 

Frank said, “Here is a squash. My mother 
likes squashes, I will take one to her.” 

The children thought it was good fun to 
play going to market, 
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with its joy and good will—why 
not extend its spirit over the 
whole year? The fund from the 
sale of Christmas seals in 
December will carry help and 
education against tuberculosis 
throughout all 1931. 


The National, State & Local Tuberculosis 
Associations of the United States 


Buy Christmas Seals 


Fight Taberculosis 


Christmas Seals 


Thousands of Pennsylvania children are 
crippled annually by tuberculosis. 

If an automobile driver plows his way 
through a group of children playing in the 
street, the law steps in and acts. Tuberculosis 
is just as ruthless. Disregarding social posi- 
tion or wealth it rides over children and lays 
them low. This is horrible but even more so 
when it is considered that much of this loss 
is preventable. 

The figures tell a graphic story. In 1929 in 
Pennsylvania, 321 children under five years 
of age were killed by tuberculosis. About one- 
fourth of the deaths of young men and women 
between fifteen and twenty-five years are at- 
tributable to the same cause. Between the 
ages of ten and twenty-five the tuberculosis 
death rate for females is considerably higher 
than for males. Between the ages of fifteen 
and nineteen more than twice as many girls 
as boys die from the same disease, and, of the 
total deaths among girls in this age group, 
about one-third are from tuberculosis. 

Tuberculosis usually begins in childhood. 
From contact with persons who have the dis- 
ease either an im~-iunity or the beginning of 
the disease itself is acquired. If the contact 
is casual and infrequent, the child will likely 
grow up infected with the germs but immune 
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to severe attacks. If, however, the child lives 
where there is tuberculosis present constantly, 
its immunity generally breaks down and the 
disease becomes active. It is wise to save 
children both from the humanitarian and eco- 
nomic viewpoint. 

Tuberculosis organizations in Pennsylvania 
are carrying on many activities to protect and 
save children. They teach the public how to 
prevent the disease, help to find cases, and to 
locate contact children. These organizations 
are supported through the sale of Christmas 
Seals and Health Bonds. 

This year’s Christmas Seal shows a jovial 
Santa Claus announcing that he brings the 
great gift of health. These Seals give every 
person an opportunity to join in a great life- 
saving effort. The returns are dividends in 
health. 

The chairman for the Christmas Seal sale in 
Pennsylvania is Hon. Henry P. Fletcher and 
the honorary chairman is Governor John S. 
Fisher. The Seals and Health Bonds are sold 
by county and local associations affiliated with 
the Pennsylvania Tuberculosis Society. The 
major portion of the funds raised remains with 
these associations. 





Charles R. Klingensmith 


Charles R. Klingensmith of Oakmont, who 
graduated from high school this year, was not 
tardy in his school experience of twelve years. 
He was neither tardy nor absent during the 
past eight years. 





THE STUDENTS of Dickinson College are 
reveling in a very much improved dormitory. 
This was the outstanding material improve- 
ment of the plant for the present year. Instead 
of being the ordinary college dormitory, the 
building is a thing of beauty and at all times 
a very great joy to the students, 
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David Warfield, Jr. 


Pennsylvania Wins Regional 
Contest 


David Warfield, Jr., an agricultural student 
in the Fawn Township High School, York 
County, won the Future Farmers’ public speak- 
ing contest at the Eastern States Exposition, 
Springfield, Mass. David was the winner in 
the State-wide elimination contest for Penn- 
sylvania which was held at State College dur- 
ing the week of August 18. His expenses to 
Springfield were borne by the Keystone Branch 
of the Future Farmers of America. | 

In winning the contest at Springfield, David 
is now the regional representative of the states 
of the North Atlantic region and will com- 
pete in the national contest which will be held 
at Kansas City as a feature of the American 
Royal Livestock Show. 

The following states were represented in the 
regional contest at Springfield: Ohio, Mary- 
land, New Jersey, New York, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New Hampshire, Maine, Rhode 
Island, and Pennsylvania. 

The five regional contests in the United 
States, as well as the national contest, are held 
under the direction of the Federal Board of 
Vocational Education and sponsored by the 
Capper Farm Papers. In addition to havirig 
all expenses paid to the national contest at 
Kansas City, David will receive fifty dollars 
from the Eastern States Exposition as the win- 
ner in the regional contest. 

David distinguished himself in the State 
demonstration contest at the State farm prod- 
ucts show last year, winning a one hundred 
dollar scholarship. He is a student of Charles 
D. Carey, county vocational supervisor of agri- 
culture in York County. 

David’s address in both the State and re- 
gional contests was Rural Electrification. 





THE BOARD OF EDUCATION of the Clearfield 
borough schools entertained the teachers of the 
district at the Clearfield Country Club at a 
dinner and dance, September 29, 1930. 
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‘American Junior Red Cross | 


Over 700,000 grade school pupils in Pennsyl- 
vania are seeing the gay yellow, red, and blue 
poster which hangs in every schoolroom en- 
rolled in the Junior Red Cross. The poster 
for the 1930-1931 school year pictures in 
twenty little squared-off scenes children living 
up to their ideal of service in as many coun- 
tries of the forty-six which have Junior Red 
Cross societies. 

The Junior Red Cross program offers prac- 
tical ways in which pupils, with the coopera- 
tion of their teachers, may use their school 
work to grow in unselfishness, practice good 
citizenship, and develop international friend- 
liness with children of other nations. Teach- 
ers may obtain information about Junior Red 
Cross through their local Red Cross chapter 
or from American Junior Red Cross Head- 
quarters, Washington, D. C. 





MIDDLETOWN introduced a course in physical 
and health education this year and secured 
R. N. Mathias, a graduate of Temple Univer- 
sity, to head the department. 





THE LEBANON COUNTY principals’ associa- 
tion has organized for the year. It will work 
on a course of study for science and the social 
sciences. Visual education is the topic for 
discussion at the next meeting. 





DREXEL INSTITUTE started work on the first 
unit of a new million dollar dormitory recently. 
The unit will be known as the Sarah Drexel 
Van Rensselaer Dormitory for Women. 
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Future Farmers Tour West 


This group of Arendtsville vocational boys 
just completed a 7,100 mile tour of the far 
West and Canada. Their trip took in Cumber- 
land Valley; Morgantown, West Virginia, 
where they saw the State University; Colum- 
bus; Lexington; Mammoth Cave; Crystal 
Cave; Indianapolis; Charleston; St. Louis; 
Kansas City; Manhattan; Denver; Colorado 
Springs; Garden of the Gods; Pikes Peak; 
Canyon City; Royal Gorge; across the desert 
to Salt Lake City; Pocatello; through Yellow- 
stone National Park; Great Falls; Glacier 
National Park; through the provinces of Al- 
berta, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba; then 
south to Fargo; St. Paul; Chicago; Detroit; 
Niagara Falls; Erie; State College; and home. 

The following boys and their supervisor of 
agriculture, Edwin A. Rice, made up the party: 
Lester Kint, Clarerice Fritz, Sterling Sell, Guy 
Martz, Charles Weaver, Roy Tate, Richard 
Warren, Clair Raffensperger, Charles McDan- 
nel, Herman Hartman, Harold Cole, Paul 
Showers, Herbert Orner, Richard Guise, Bur- 
ton Wolf. These boys are members of the 
South Mountain Chapter of the Future Farm- 
ers of America, which is a national organiza- 
tion of vocational agricultural boys. 

The trip of 7,100 miles was made in a new 
Ford truck which was purchased by the boys. 
Seats were built in, and a canvas top was 
provided to protect them from the sun and 
rain. 

Mr. Rice, the teacher of agriculture, stated 
“it was entirely a cooperative enterprise. We 
earned this money cooperatively and spent it 
cooperatively.” For two years these fifteen 
boys and their agricultural supervisor carried 
on group projects to finance the trip. Ground 
was rented two years ago and as a group 
project, three acres of potatoes were planted, 
cared for, and harvested by the boys. On this 
project the boys cleared $300. This year their 
project consisted of three acres of beans. These 
were planted, cared for, and harvested before 
starting on the trip. On this project they 
cleared $180: The total cost of the trip was 
about $600. 

The vocational boys of Arendtsville for the 
last four or five years have taken agricultural 
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trips, generally lasting from one to two weeks. 
This year their trip extended over a period of 
thirty-one days. The boys took with them their 
own provisions, camped out, and prepared their 
own meals. This helped to reduce the cost to 
approximately $38 per day. 

It is indeed hard to estimate the value of a 
trip of this kind to boys who are preparing 
themselves for the vocation of farming. The 
group projects carried on by these boys in 
order to finance this trip stimulate coopera- 
tion, one of the essential factors that is needed 
in agriculture today. Instruction through 
group projects of this kind is one of the very 
best methods of teaching agriculture. To visit 
the large cities and large universities with 
their experiment stations, to see the natural 
wonders of Colorado Springs, Garden of the 
Gods, the Royal Gorge, the Yellowstone and 
Glacier National Parks was a great inspira- 
tion to these boys. 

The 1,000 mile trip through the wheat belt 
surpasses the textbook, bulletin, or classroom 
instruction in giving these boys an idea of 
this extensive type of specialized farming. 
Another interesting feature was the trip 
through the livestock country, which ended 
with a trip through Swift’s Packing Plant at 
Chicago. 

These boys returned to their home farms 
with a much better understanding of the farm 
problems of today. More trips of this nature 
are being taken by vocational boys in Penn- 
sylvania. It is becoming an annual feature in 
many of the schools. This type of education 
will go a long way toward extending the hori- 
zon for these future farmers and will give 
them a more comprehensive grasp of the prob- 
lems that face the American farmer today. It 
will impress upon them the necessity of a more 
adequate preparation for the business. which 
they are preparing to enter inthe near future. 





Thanksgiving 


CorRA MAY PREBLE 


I’m thankful for a lot of things: 
For joy in living each day brings, 
For strength to finish work begun; 
For rest that’s earned when it is done; 
For kindly friends throughout the year; 
Who helped the path of life to cheer; 
For happiness and wholesome fun; 
For health and love, and every one 
Who walked beside me for a day 
And helped to smooth my cares away; 
I’m thankful for the flowers and trees, 
For sun and shade, for birds and bees. 
I thank our Father for the birth 
Of all the lovely gifts of earth. 
Not only on Thanksgiving morn, 
But every new day that is born. 

Arizona Teacher. 
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Convention Districts 


OF THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 

Article V, Section 3, of the constitution of 
the P. S. E. A. reads as follows: 

“Any number of Local Branches whose ag- 
gregate membership is 1,000 members, or 
more, may organize a convention district for 
the purpose of holding conventions under the 
auspices of the Association, when authorized 
by the Executive Council, and all expenses of 
such conventions shall be borne jointly by the 
convention districts and the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association.” 

Here we find definite recognition of the fact 
that opportunity should be provided for greater 
numbers of the members of the Association 
in the different educational levels to have op- 
portunity for free interchange of..ideas, for 
stimulation from the contributions of leaders 
in the educational profession, and for the de- 
veloping of solidarity within the various local 
teaching groups. 

Regulations approved by the Executive 
Council concerning convention districts are as 
follows: 

1. The name shall be .a Convention District 
of the Pennsylvania State Education .Associa- 
tion—the name used before Convention being 
the specific name of, the district. 

2. The purpose of the local district shall 
conform with the purposé of the. Pennsylvania 
State Education Association. ~” 

3. Membership in the district organization 
shall be limited to those persons who are ac- 
tive members of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association. 


4. If any committee of a local branch is 
formed dealing with matters pertaining to the 
whole State, such as a legislative committee, 
it shall be subject to and work under the direc- 
tion of the corresponding committee of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association. 

5. The Constitution and By-laws of the 
local district shall not conflict in any way with 
the Constitution and By-laws of the P. S. E. A. 
and shall be approved by the Executive Council 
of the P. S. E. A. 

6. When financial assistance is requested 
from the P. S. E. A., the time of convention 
district méetings shall be approved by the 
Executive Council of the P. S. E. A. 

7. Members of convention districts who 
serve their own programs shall receive neither 
compensation for their services nor expenses, 
but members of the P. S. E. A. invited from 
parts of the State outside a given convention 
district may be paid expenses and a reasonable 
honorarium. 

The area of each convention district, as 
decided upon by the presidents of the conven- 
tion districts and approved by the Executive 
Council and local school officials, is as indicated 
in the map at the top of the page. From the 


‘beginning of the year until the present date, 


convention district meetings have been held in 
all the convention districts excepting the East- 
ern. 
The function of the programs is as fol- 
lows: 
1. Of the general sessions: 
a. To give information regarding pro- 
fessional problems in the State, in 
the Nation, and in the World 
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b. To stimulate a study of progressive 
movements in education 

ce. To provide inspiration 

d. To coordinate the thought of the 
Association on educational problems 

. Of departments: 

To consider educational problems in the 
various administrative divisions of edu- 
cation, particularly as they relate to 
Pennsylvania 

. Of sections: 

To consider particular educational prob- 
lems in subject matter and methods hav- 
ing a bearing on education in Pennsyl- 
vania 

. Of round tables and conferences: 

To consider special phases of study or 
branches of learning 

Characteristics common to the different local 
convention districts are as follows: 

1. The purposes are the same as the pur- 
poses of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association. 

2. By organization, each convention district 
is subordinate to the parent organization. 

3. Officers include a president, first and 
second vice-presidents, secretary, treasurer, 
and the directing officers of the various de- 
partments, sections, and round tables. 

4. No dues as such are charged for the ex- 
penses of convention districts. 

5. Subsidy from the parent association is 
at the rate of twelve and one-half cents per 
member within the convention district with a 
guaranteed minimum of $1,000. 

6. Expenditures must have the approval of 
the president of the State Association. 

In addition, they give opportunity for wide 
participation in the management of the affairs 
of the Association, which is always vital in 
voluntary organizations, both by organizing 
and staging the meetings and by appearing on 
the programs. 


FINANCIAL AID 


The Executive Council at its various meet- 
ings has given considerable thought and dis- 
cussion to the most effective method in aiding 
financially in the convention district programs. 
Sympathetic to the enlargement of the influ- 
ence of the Association in local districts 
through the meetings of the convention dis- 
tricts, it was willing to give financial aid. It 
soon became evident, however, on the basis of 
requests that were received, that some limit 
would have to be placed upon the amount of 
money which could be made available from the 
State Association for use in program making. 

The problem that arose was: How can this 
money be distributed most equitably? Shall it 
be on the basis of membership, on the basis of 
attendance at the district convention meeting, 
upon urgency of request, or otherwise? After 
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considerable discussion, the following motion 
was presented and adopted by the Executive 
Council at a meeting on January 18, 1930: 
“That the basis of support of convention dis- 
tricts be made twelve and one-half cents for 
each member enrolled for the current year 
and that $1,000 be provided for assistance to 
the convention districts whose enrolment 
would not provide $1,000.” At the meeting of 
the Executive Council at Atlantic City, Feb- 
ruary 24, 1930, this motion was amended fix- 
ing the maximum subsidy for any one conven- 
tion district at $2,500 and stating that $1,000 
be made available, if needed, to those districts 
whose membership did not yield $1,000. 

At the rate of twelve and one-half cents per 
member, the various convention districts would 
receive the following financial aid from the 
State Association: Central Convention Dis- 
trict, $641; Eastern Convention District, $657; 
Northeastern Convention District, $975; 
Northwestern Convention District, $429; 
Southeastern Convention District, $1,213; 
Southern Convention District, $710; Western 
Convention District, $2,539. The action of the 
Executive Council, however, makes available 
$1,000 for the Central, Eastern, Northeastern, 
Northwestern, and Southern Districts individ- 
ually; $1,213, for the Southeastern District; 
and $2,500 for the Western Convention Dis- 
trict. 

In the enlarged convention district pro- 
grams, financial aid is either directly or indi- 
rectly received from other cooperative agen- 
cies. In the Central Convention District, the 
State Teachers College at Lock Haven and the 
Clinton County institute have given material 
aid; in the Northwestern District, the Erie 
city institute aids in program making when 
the meeting is held in Erie; and the Crawford 
County institute gives aid when the meeting 
is held in Crawford County. The Southern 
Convention District depends upon the Pennsy]l- 
vania State Education Association subsidy 
alone. The Southeastern Convention District 
secures in addition to the subsidy from the 
State Association, contributions from Temple 
University, Drexel Institute, University of 
Pennsylvania, six suburban district institutes, 
Philadelphia Teachers Association, making an 
annual budget of approximately $12,000. The 
Western Convention District, in addition to 
the subsidy granted by the parent association, 
receives contributions from the University of 
Pittsburgh, the Pittsburgh Teachers Institute, 
and the Frick Commission, making a total 
budget of approximately $6,500. 


The essential thing in teaching social studies 
is not the imparting of knowledge, valuable 
as that may be, but the developing of desirable 
attitudes toward, and understanding of, the 
institutions and conditions of modern life.— 
C. C. Ball. 
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Each month this section contains official communications and general information which the Department desires to 
bring to the attention of school officials, teachers and others interested in the public schools of the Commonwealth 





child life. 
done if child life is to be preserved. Daily 
instruction in safety practices is not enough. 
To be more effective, instruction should be 
constantly checked; it should be persistently 
stressed and followed until safety practices 
become habitual with all children. 





Superintendent’s Message 


The total of 351 fatalities and injuries to practically 6,000 school children during 
the school year 1929-30, as revealed in a safety report published on another page of this 
JOURNAL, shows a necessity for greater effort on the part of teachers in safeguarding 
Much has been accomplished through safety teaching, but much remains to be 
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Education Congress Program 


The completed program for the annual 
Education Congress to be held in the Capitol, 
Harrisburg, November 5 and 6, will be as 
follows: 

Wednesday, November 5, 1:30 p. m. 
Theme: The Education and Treatment of Ex- 
ceptional Children 
Speakers—Doctor Edwin B. Twitmyer, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Doctor 
Gladys Ide, Director of Special 
Education, Philadelphia. 
Wednesday, November 5, 7:45 p. m. 
Theme: Principles of Supervision 

Speaker—Doctor W. S. Gray, Dean, School 
of Education, University of Chi- 
cago 

Immediately following the program, an in- 

formal reception will be tendered the mem- 

bers of the Congress by the State Superin- 
tendent and members of the Department of 

Public Instruction. 

Thursday, November 6, 9:30 a. m. 


Theme: The Contribution of the County Super- 


intendency to Public Education in 
Pennsylvania 
Speakers—Superintendent C. E. Dickey, 
Allegheny County; 
Superintendent C. S&S. 
Steelton; 
Superintendent W. W. Evans, 
Columbia County. 


12:00—Annual Luncheon 
Thursday, November 6, 2:00 p. m. 
I. County Superintendents Section 
Theme: Larger Unit of School Adminis- 
tration and Supervision 
This project has been a subject 
of study by a committee of county 
superintendents. The report for 
this committee will be made by 
Doctor M. S. Bentz, Superin- 
tendent, Cambria County. 
The balance of the session will be devoted 
to a discussion of the report. 
II. District Superintendents Section 
Theme: How to Insure a Continuous Sup- 
ply of Competent Teachers for 
the Public Schools 
This question has been a subject 
of study by a committee of super- 
intendents and college representa- 
tives. .The report for this com- 
. mittee -will be made by Doctor 
- Albert. Lindsay Rowland, Super- 
intendent, Cheltenham Township. 
The balance of the session will be devoted 
to a discussion of the report. 
Thursday, November 6, 7:45 p. m. 
Theme: Improvement of Teachers in Service 
Speaker—Doctor Frank Cody, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Detroit. 


Davis, 
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Report of the General Secretary—Doctor R. M. 
Steele 


Doctor John A. H. Keith, State Superintendent J 


of Public Instruction, will act as the General 
Chairman; and Doctor R. M. Steele, President, 
State Teachers College, California, will be the 
General Secretary. The following will serve 
as chairmen and secretaries of the various 
sessions: 
Session Chairmen: 
Dr. G. L. Omwake, President, Ursinus Col- 
lege 
Dr. E. C. Broome, Superintendent, Phila- 
delphia 
Dr. A. L. Rowland, Superintendent, Chelten- 
ham Twp. 
Dr. LeRoy King, State Council of Education 
Session Secretaries: 
A. W. Ferguson, Superintendent, York 
C. B. Dissinger, Superintendent, Pike County 
C. F. Maxwell, Superintendent, Westmore- 
land County 
F, H. Fritz, Superintendent, Pottstown 
F. R. Morey, Supervising Principal, Swarth- 
more 





State Council 


Among the business transacted by the State 
Council of Education at its October meeting 
were the following items of general interest: 

1. Authorized the Cheyney Training Schoo! 

for Teachers to extend its curricula to 
four years in the following fields: Home 
Economics, Industrial Arts, and Elemen- 
tary Education. 

. Approved the four-year curriculum of Mt. 
St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, for the 
preparation of teachers in General Home 
Economics. 

. Approved sites for consolidated schools in 
the following districts: Parks Twp., 
Armstrong County; Bethel Twp., Berks 
County; Athens Twp., Bradford County; 
Lower Makefield Twp., New Britain Bor- 
ough, Bucks County; Lumber Twp., 
Cameron County; Kennett Consolidated, 
Schuylkill Twp., Chester County; Decatur 
Twp., Clearfield County; Monongahela 
Twp., Greene County; Salem Twp., Lu- 
zerne County; Menno Twp., Mifflin Coun- 
ty; Smithfield Twp., Monroe County; 
Whitemarsh Twp., Montgomery County; 
Jefferson Twp., Washington County. 

. Approved the continuance of 356 one-room 
schools for the year 1930-31; four con- 
solidated schools for transportation; and 
four new consolidated schools. 

. Received the report of the State School 
Fund for June, July, August, and Septem- 
ber, which showed a present worth as of 
October 1, 1930, of $1,284,566.04. 
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Teach Safety Practices 


The number of fatal and other accidents 
that occurred during the school year 1929-30 
shows the necessity for daily instruction in 
safety practices. The report compiled by the 
Bureau of Motor Vehicles shows the following 
fatal and other accidents: 


Number of Number of 
Persons Killed Persons Injured 


School Children 
Under Fifteen 
School Children 
Under Fifteen 


All Ages 
All Ages 


Collision with pedes- 
trian 

Collision with auto- 
mobile 

Collision with horse- 
drawn vehicle .... 

Collision with R. R. 
train 

Collision with street 


oo 


867 3,993 


_ 


car 49 
Collision with fixed 

object 180 16 28 166 
Collision with  bi- 

; 10 4 809 187 

204 14 3,186 122 

These startling figures justify sustained, 
intense instruction. The report further shows 
that the deaths and accidents occurred prin- 
cipally from carelessness in crossing streets, 
playing on streets, coming from behind parked 
cars, and riding or hitching on _ vehicles. 
Teachers and school authorities are urged to 
read the suggestions contained on page 563 of 
the May, 1930, ScHooL JOURNAL. 

For the information of school authorities 
and teachers the following from the State 
Highway Bulletin is again printed: 

“A careful study of the Child Safety Prob- 
lem has been made by the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Highways to determine the cause 
of accidents and to establish a set of rules 
which, if taught the child and practiced, will 
greatly reduce fatalities among children along 
our streets and highways. They are as fol- 
lows: 

. Walk on the left side of the road facing 

the approaching traffic. 

2. When in groups, walk in single file. 

3. Before crossing the street, look first to the 

left, then to the right. 

. Do not play games along the street or 
highway while at school or while going 
to and from school. 

. Do not roller skate in the street or on the 
highway. 

. Do not heedlessly run into the street or 
highway after a ball. 

. Do not hitch on to trolley cars, wagons or 
automobiles. 

. Do not run into the street or highway from 
behind parked automobiles, or moving 
vehicles. 
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9. Do not hold an umbrella, on rainy days, in 
a manner that will obstruct your view of 
the road in front. 

10. Never ride a bicycle on the highway for 
sport. When riding one keep close to 
the right side of the road. 

11. Do not beg or accept a ride from strangers 
along a highway.” 





Compensation Decision 

In the case of the heirs of Martin E. Foyle. 
late assistant county superintendent of the 
schools of Schuylkill County 

Vs. 
the County of Schuylkill to recover compensa- 
tion on the grounds that said Martin E. Foyle 
was killed while in the performance of his 
duties as assistant county superintendent, the 
opinion of the court as of March, 1930, states: 

“Martin E. Foyle, an assistant county super- 
intendent of schools, while in the discharge of 
his duties as such on March 5, 1929, was fatally 
injured and died. The minor children of the 
decedent are the claimants through their 
Guardian. 

“The Referee found that the decedent was 
an employee of Schuylkill County and made 
an award. The Workmen’s Compensation 
Board reversed the action of the Referee. 

“The claimants filed a like petition against 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania (Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction), which was pend- 
ing in our Court to No. 591, March Term, 1930. 
In an opinion filed this day to the last men- 
tioned number and term, we concluded that an 
assistant county superintendent of schools is 
not an employee under the compensation law, 
and, therefore, no recovery could be had. His 
status not being that of an employee, as con- 
templated by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts, in that case, his situation is the same in 
the instant case.” 





Beautifying School Plants 
Cleaner and more sanitary school plants has 
been an objective at which school authorities 
and teachers have been diligently working for 


some time. While much progress has been 
made, a great deal remains to be done. The 
aim is so worthy, however, that effort should 
never be relaxed until the goal is reached. 
European countries have succeeded not only 
in establishing and maintaining clean and sani- 
tary school plants, but even their city streets 
and rural highways are kept free from litter. 

Pennsylvania school authorities and teachers 
are engaged in another commendable activity— 
the beautifying of school plants. This project, 
begun several years ago, has reached a stage 
where it is attracting attention. It is common 
now to hear expressions of admiration for cer- 
tain school plants. Tourists who come to our 
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State to enjoy its scenic splendors and historic 
shrines have commented on the beautiful school 
buildings and their attractive surroundings. 
This should be a source of gratification both 
to those who are responsible for these improve- 
ments and all Pennsylvania citizens. 

The planting of much shrubbery, ornamental 
trees, and spring blooms during the recent 
Arbor Day celebration will give added attrac- 
tiveness to Pennsylvania’s school buildings and 
grounds. 


College Trustees Elect Officers 

At the annual meeting of the trustees of 
Pennsylvania State Teachers Colleges, recently 
held in the Department of Public Instruction, 
the following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: President, A. P. Akeley, Superin- 
tendent of Potter County Schools; first vice- 
president, A. Z. Schock, Bloomsburg; second 
vice-president, Mrs. Ramsey Burton, Edinboro; 
third vice-president, Mrs. W. Dolby Palmer, 
East Stroudsburg; secretary, Mrs. Richard J. 
Hamilton, West Chester; assistant secretary, 
Mrs. George H. Diack, Lock Haven; and treas- 
urer, John B. Benedict, Shippensburg. 


Education Week 


American Education Week is accepted gen- 
erally throughout the country as a celebration 
that has justified itself. It has proved espe- 
cially helpful in the matter of acquainting the 
people with the work of the schools—their ob- 
jectives, their needs, and the way they function. 
Interest in education, a closer acquaintanceship 
between teachers and parents, and the solving 
of some pressing school problems have resulted 
from well-planned and effectively carried-out 
programs. 

Mention has been made in this section of 
suggestive material and where it can be ob- 
tained. Attention is now called to the follow- 
ing additional source: 

A folder containing program material 
suggested for the use of schools in the cele- 
bration of Armistice and other patriotic holi- 
days, emphasizing world fellowship and 
peace in place of rivalry and war, may be 
obtained (single copies free of charge, two 
cents apiece in quantity) from the Women’s 
International League for Peace and Freedom, 
Pennsylvania Branch, 1924 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. This folder contains a list of 
poems, stories, prose readings including Bible 
selections and the speeches of famous men, 
plays and pageants, dances, songs, and topics 
for talks or essays. 

Among the most successful projects car- 
ried out in the past were: : 

1. An organized attempt to interpret the 

schools to people through— 

(a) The press 
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(b) Exhibitions of all types of school 
work 
(c) Visits to the schools to see them in 
_ action 
(d) Charts visualizing the needs of the 
schools 
(e) Field Day, Schools’ Day, Education 
Day 

. Special exercises each day in which com- 
munity organizations participated. 

. The establishment of a library, a gym- 
nasium, an auditorium, a definitely organ- 
ized art, or health, or music, or vocational 
program. 

. The development of sentiment for consoli- 
dation of schools. 

. Securing adequate school equipment, nec- 
essary supervisors or special teachers, 
needed playgrounds, etc. 





Board of College Presidents Meets 

The Board of Presidents of State Teachers 
Colleges, at its September meeting, authorized 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
to appoint a legislative committee consisting 
of three Presidents to act as a clearing house 
for suggested new legislation on matters con- 
cerning State Teachers Colleges. The com- 
mittee consists of Dr. Francis B. Haas, Blooms- 
burg; Dr. T. T. Allen, East Stroudsburg; Dr. 
C. R. Foster, Indiana. All recommendations 
received by this committee will be submitted 
to the State Council of Education for review. 





Free Film, Slides, Fabrics 
The Fruit of the Loom Mills, 40 Worth 
Street, New York City, makes the following 
visual materials available to schools in Penn- 
sylvania: 

1. Civilization’s Fabric—a two-reel motion 
picture, 16 mm., or 35 mm. The film shows 
how over eight million of 500-pound bales 
of cotton are made to be used in the 
United States each year; explains in a 
very interesting manner each process 
from the growing of raw cotton to the 
packing of the finished fabric. 

. Lantern Slides—Twenty slides and _lec- 
ture, covering the same ground as film. 
No charge except transportation cost for 
both film and slides. 

. Educational Cards—Sixteen to the set por- 
traying the story of cotton through the 
different manufacturing processes, includ- 
ing printing. $1.00 in check or money 
order. 

. Sample swatches of Fruit of the Loom 
fabrics free. 





Books are the ever-burning lamps of ac- 
cumulated wisdom.—G. W. Curtis. 
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School Museum Service 


The Philadelphia Commercial Museum and 
the University of Pennsylvania Museum are 
jointly sponsoring a new service to public 
schools that should prove a distinctive contribu- 
tion to instruction. In their initial announce- 
ment to schools, the museums say: 

“Acting upon the advice and approval of 
educational authorities, the Commercial Mu- 
seum and the University of Pennsylvania 
Museum are organizing a new service to the 
public schools of Pennsylvania whereby teach- 
ers and pupils, in cooperation with these two 
museums, may establish School Museums as 
visual aids to classroom work. 

“For the school year 1930-31, membership 
in the association will be limited to twenty 
schools in Pennsylvania, outside the city limits 
of Philadelphia. It is planned to increase this 
number yearly as the organization develops. 

“Plans for the development of these School 
Museums include— 


A. Installation in the school of collections, 
now in the Commercial and University 
Museums, for use in school work. For 
example, reproductions of Pompeian 
bronzes for use in teaching Latin, Ancient 
History, Design, etc.; original examples 
of art and crafts from ancient peoples 
and primitive peoples, such as ancient or 
primitive tools, pottery, basketry, textiles, 
etc., for use in teaching Industrial Art, 
Geography, and History of the country 
represented; modern commercial mate- 
rials and industrial specimens, such as 
are difficult for schools to gather for 
themselves, for use in Geography, Com- 
merce, and Industry; samples of minerals 
and rocks for use in Nature Study. 

. The development each*year of one Mu- 
seum Project, to which the pupils of all 
grades will contribute in connection with 
their school work, and to which the Com- 
mercial and University Museums will con- 
tribute with information and illustrative 
material. 

The Development of Records has been 

chosen as the project for 1930-31. 

In the development of the project through- 
out the school year, Geography, History, and 
Language classes will collect information 
and examples of writing and writing mate- 
rials. The museums will supply: (1) in- 
structions for contributing projects to be 
developed by individual grades, as for ex- 
ample, how to make Indian picture writing 
on skin, how to write on palm leaves, how 
to make clay tablets, how to make and write 
with quill pens, how to make paper; (2) 
original specimens for incorporation in the 
finished project, as for example, a Baby- 
lonian clay tablet, a piece of Egyptian papy- 
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rus, an example of Egyptian hieroglyphs, a 
leaf from a palm leaf book, a leaf from an 
Arabic manuscript, etc. 

C. The foundation of a permanent museum 
library of mounted photographs and lan- 
tern slides (twenty of each to be sent to 
each school by the Museums each year) 
related to the selected year’s project, but 
applicable to the teaching of other sub- 
jects as well. 

“Thus at the end of each year’s membership 
in the association the member-schools will 
possess an increasingly comprehensive and 
valuable collection of visual-aid material, of 
Museum standard in quality, and directly ap- 
plicable to the study of subjects in the school 
curriculum. Each school will have a real 
nucleus for a permanent helpful School Mu- 
seum. It will be a working laboratory and 
should always be thought of as material, not 
only useful but necessary in teaching. It must 
never be a ‘collection of curios.’ 

“The high standing and long experience of 
the Commercial Museum and the University of 
Pennsylvania Museum, in educational work, 
insure to the schools that none but the right 
material will be supplied and that the most 
helpful and practical advice will be given. 

“It is the hope of those responsible for the 
initiation of the plan that through the coopera- 
tive development of these School Museums the 
children may obtain a realization of the scope 
and function of the modern museum, as a 
means of both instruction and inspiration for 
the understanding of man and the world in 
which he lives.” 





A Notable Dedication 


It is seldom that three men of national 
eminence participate in the dedication of a 


consolidated school, yet South Woodbury 
School District in Bedford County enjoyed 
that signal honor on October 3rd, when 
Bernard M. Baruch, who gained international 
prominence as head of the Industrial Board 
during the World War; Charles M. Schwab, 
Pennsylvania’s internationally known ship 
builder; and the equally well-known J. Leonard 
Replogle, a native of New Enterprise where 
the school is located, assisted in the dedication 
of the new J. Leonard Replogle Grade Con- 
solidated School. 

The occasion was a gala one for New Enter- 
prise, the entire community taking part in the 
activities which occupied the greater part of 
the day. Doctor Lee L. Driver of the Depart- 
ment, who delivered the dedicatory address, 
declared that the exercises were most impress- 
ive and the occasion one of the most notable 
in which he had ever participated. 


(Turn to page 177) 
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Accredited Colleges Fall 
Enrolment 


Reports from 50 of Pennsylvania’s fifty-four 
accredited colleges show that the fall enrolment 
at these institutions numbers 52,318 students. 
The enrolment at each of the institutions is 
as follows: 


Enrolment 
380 
602 
541 
495 
AS ek 
6,577 
210 
550 
1,549 


College 
Albright ... 
Allegheny 
Beaver 
Bryn Mawr . 
Bucknell . 
Carnegie 
Cedar Crest 
Dickinson . 
Drexel .. 
Dropsie 
Duquesne 
Elizabethtown .. 
Franklin and Marshall 
Geneva 
Gettysburg 
Grove City . 
Haverford 
Immaculata . 
Juniata . 488 
Lafayette ss 1,000 
LaSalle ; - Bi , 89 
Lebanon Valley . 376 
Lehigh 1,529 
Lincoln 366 
Marywood i 401 
Mercyhurst . are 90 
Misericordia , 120 
Moravian (Men) .. 119 
Moravian (Women) .. 114 
Mount St. Joseph . 343 
Muhlenberg 450 
Penna. College for Women . 311 
Penna. Military .... 165 
Pennsylvania State 4,313 
Rosemont 160 
Seton Hill . 309 
St. Francis . 260 
St. Joseph’s 349 
St. Thomas . 555 
St. Vincent .. 197 
Susquehanna . 341 
Swarthmore 595 
Temple 9,578 
Thiel : 239 
University of Penna. 
University of eeanioned . 
Ursinus 
Villa Maria 
Villanova 
Washington and Jefferson 
Waynesburg 
Westminster 
Wilson 
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720 
507 
600 
633 
300 
155 


10,787 
468 
145 

1,265 
432 
315 
439 
446 
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Journeys in France and Belgium 
By 
C. F. HoBAN, Director of Visual Education 


While school journeys are used more widely 
in Germany—by teachers and students—than 
in any other country in the world, the United 
Kingdom is a close second with London, with- 
out doubt, leading the cities of the world in 
the use of school journeys in connection with 
instruction. European countries generally are 
copying Germany’s successful Youth Move- 
ment, .central in which is the school journey. 
In fact, the school journey has a place in the 
school systems of all European countries. On 
my tour through Germany, I met school groups 
from Austria, Czechoslovakia, Lithuania, and 
Poland, and missed, by only one day, groups 
from England, France, and Finland. All of 
which proves that the long journey is becoming 
popular in all sections of Europe. 


IN FRANCE 


During my visit in France, the public schools 
were not in session. I met, however, private 
school groups here and there. One in particu- 
lar aroused my interest. This group, consist- 
ing of teacher and pupils, I encountered in 
Paris at Mont Martre, an eminence as high as 
Eiffel Tower. Teacher and pupils were view- 
ing the city from this eminence and discussing 
points of interest that later they planned to 
visit. They were also making a study of the 
tourists who were there in large numbers. 

When I asked the teacher the purpose of the 
visit, she referred me to the children saying 
she wished them to speak English whenever 
possible. The children told me they were get- 
ting a bird’s-eye view of the city and locating 
the points of interest and the places they 
wished to visit. 


“What do you plan to visit first?”, I asked. 
“The Tomb of the Unknown Soldier,” was 
the reply. 


“What do you plan to visit next?” 
“The Pantheon.” 


“Why do you wish to visit the Pantheon?” 
“Because the great men of France are 
buried there.” 


I asked the teacher whether the children 
had found interests other than those men- 
tioned. “Ask the children,” she replied. 


“What have you found of most interest on 
your journey?” I asked one of the pupils. 
“The people,” was the answer. 


“What people have you met?” 
“We have met some people from India.” 


“How did you know they were from India?” 
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“By their color, and because they told us 
they came from India.” 


“Did you see people from any other coun- 
tries?” 

“Yes, from South Africa, Bavaria, Russia, 
America, and Canada; we talked with all oi 
them.” 


These experiences give an idea of the inter- 
ests of the children. 

I learned in the Minister of Education’s 
Office that school.journeys are common in 
France; that local journeys may be taken at 
the option of the teachers; and that two long 
journeys per year are permitted. 


IN BELGIUM 


Journeys are likewise the practice in Bel- 
gium. While in that country, I met two inter- 
esting groups—the first one at Waterloo. 
When I asked the teacher what the object of 
the visit to Waterloo was, she replied that in 
their history work they were studying war. 
She was stressing the human side of war. She 
wanted her pupils to know the cost of war in 
human life, human sufferings, and human sac- 
rifice. She explained that their village, sixteen 
miles away, had lost more than 100 men in the 
late war, and that an equal number were 
maimed for life.. The children could daily see 
the men who had lost an arm, a leg, an eye— 
in many cases both. She brought the children 
to Waterloo that they might see, in the 
museum there, the picture of the historic ditch 
filled with those martyr soldiers who had been 
driven to horrible deaths that victory might be 
achieved. Belgium, tired of being a war cock- 
pit for Europe, is attempting to teach her 
children the terrible cost the nation has paid 
both in money and human sacrifice. 

The second group was met in Courtrai, the 
center of the flax industry of Belgium. The 
children were making a study of flax in its 
relation to clothing. I was told that the group 
had previously visited the region at the time 
the soil was cultivated and the flax seed 
planted. They had now returned to see the 
harvesting and curing of the crop. Each child 
had a flax plant for study purposes. They 
were discussing, for example, the number of 
flax seeds, the part which becomes linen, ete. 
Their attention had been called to the harvest- 
ing process, the curing process, the hauling to 
the warehouses, and the placing of the flax in 
the vats or trenches for retting. Retting is the 
softening process by which the pulp dis- 
integrates. Their next step was to observe 
the beating or breaking up process by which 
the pulp is removed. The teacher showed me 
the outline of their study procedure which was 
as follows: cultivation of soil; planting of 
seeds; cultivation of crop; harvesting of crop; 
curing of crop; hauling to warehouses; plac- 
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ing the flax in vats, or trenches; the retting 
process; the beating process; scutching or 
combing; spinning; manufacturing; transpor- 
tation; the various services flax renders. 


OTHER AIDS USED 


While the school journey is in wide use, it is 
by no means the only visual aid used. Appara- 
tus, objects, models, preserved and mounted 
specimens, charts, maps, and pictorial mate- 
rials play a large part and have definite uses 
in class room instruction. Models, preserved 
specimens, charts, and maps are of a particu- 
larly high quality in European countries. They 
are circulated more generously and system- 
atically than in any other section of the world. 
This is particularly true of charts. Schools 
are well equipped with visual materials that 
are constantly needed. Those that are re- 
quired only occasionally are circulated from a 
central distributing point. 


MUSEUMS A GREAT INFLUENCE 


European art galleries and museums serve 
an important school need and are a great in- 
fluence not only in school but in adult life. 
Art galleries are generously patronized and 
schools make constructive use of them. The 
same is true of museums. The valuable col- 
lections in these institutions are attractively 
displayed and so systematically arranged that 
they are making a genuine contribution to 
educational, scientific, industrial, and com- 
mercial fields. Practically every city has its 
art gallery, planetarium, flower and tree collec- 
tion, zoological garden, etc. Among the types 
of museum are: national costumes, domestic 
industries, commercial, historic, military, 
oceanographic, traffic engineering, hygienic, 
natural history, etc. 

Greatly to be commended is the practice of 
maintaining complete displays of standard 
materials for the inspection of teachers and 
school authorities. For example, the Central 
Institute in Berlin has on display a complete 
collection of apparatus including projectors, 
models, preserved and mounted specimens, 
charts, maps, pictorial, and other illustrative 
materials. An expert is available for demon- 
strations and for advice concerning cost, 
sources, and uses of the materials. America 
could profitably pluck a leaf from the Central 
Institute’s note-book. 





A NOTABLE DEDICATION 
(From page 175) 

The new building is an attractive one-story 
brick structure with six classrooms on the 
main floor; and a large lunch room, a playroom 
52 ft. x 76 ft., and a domestic science room in 
the basement. This gives Enterprise School 
District complete consolidation. 
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Science Enrolments in 
Pennsylvania High Schools 


By Jonas E. WaGner 
Director, Statistics and Research 

“Why can birds sit on electric wires?” “What 
makes the grass green?” and questions of a 
similar nature no longer remain unanswered 
in-Pennsylvania high schools. With a veritable 
army of young people engaged in the study of 
science subjects, there is little fear that the 
affairs and mysteries of everyday life are 
being neglected in the instruction given in 
these institutions. To be exact, figures just 
compiled show that there were 227,653 pupils 
in a total enrolment of 405,333, who studied the 
various science subjects during the year 1929- 
1930. 

The eleven subjects studied include agricul- 
ture, astronomy, biology, botany, chemistry, 
general science, geology, nature study, physics, 
physical geography, and zoology. 

The science subject pursued by the largest 
number of pupils was general science which en- 
rolled 116,213 boys and girls. This number 
represents approximately one-half of all the 
pupils who pursued science courses. General 
science is the most recent addition to the list of 
sciences taught in the public high schools, as its 
introduciion dates to some twenty years ago. 
Its aim is to furnish in a unified way an intro- 
duction to the various sciences included in the 
curriculum. Such being the purpose, it is 
essentially a first-year subject in the average 
high school. 

Biology appears to be the next most 
popular subject, as it registers the next 
highest enrolment of pupils, namely, 44,596. 
This subject is likewise one that has come 
into favor during the last twenty-five years. 
Prior to its advent, botany and zoology as 
separate subjects held important places. 

Chemistry follows with a total of 27,357 
pupils. This subject was one of the two orig- 
inal sciences reported in the early nineties when 
high school science statistics first became avail- 
able. It has enjoyed a favorable position in 
secondary instruction over a long period of 
years. So well established is this science that 
no less a State than Massachusetts, as early 
as 1857, passed a law requiring that chemistry, 
along with other subjects, be taught in the 
schools of every town containing five hundred 
families. 

Following closely the enrolments in chem- 
istry, was the registration in physics, the 
second of the two older sciences just mentioned. 
The records show 21,378 pupils taking this 
study, generally in the junior year in high 
school. 

Agriculture registered approximately 5,000 
pupils, mostly enrolled in rural community 
vocational schools. 
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Physical geography, a highly popular study 
about 1900, has gradually dropped in enrol- 
ments until a scant 4,000 pupils are now taking 
the course. The same situation obtains with 
respect to botany and zoology, both of which 
were quite prominent several decades ago. 
Both have since gradually declined until the 
former enrolls 2,795 and the latter 2,283, in a 
total of over 200,000 science pupils. 

Astronomy, the noble science, has apparently 
fallen to an even lower estate in the estimation 
not only of the pupils but of those who plan 
high school courses. One of the favorites in 
the early high school period, it is now taught 
in a single public high school in the State. 
During 1929-1930 there were 34 pupils enrolled 
in the course. : 

A story of almost similar import may be 
related with respect to geology, a subject held 
in high esteem in the early days, but now en- 
listing a bare 541 pupils. Recent years, how- 
ever, have shown an increased interest in this 
study. Its former popularity was supposed to 
have been fostered to some extent by the oppor- 
tunity offered to learn the stories of creation 
and revelation on the part of those who were 
dominated by the religious motive. 

Lastly, nature study, given mostly in the first 
two years of the junior high schools, registered 
a total of 3,117 pupils. 

Thus, in brief compass, is the statistical story 
of the relative place held by the various 
sciences taught in Pennsylvania high schools 
during 1929-1930. 





Special Education Regional 


Conference 

The first of the 1930-31 Regional Conferences 
on Special Education will be held in the Junior 
High School Building at Lewistown, Nov. 21. 
This Conference has been organized to serve 
those school districts in Central Pennsylvania 
which are easily accessible to Lewistown by 
train or motor car and which have a school 
enrolment of sufficient size to warrant the 
organization of one or more special classes for 
the mentally and physically handicapped. The 
area to be covered includes the counties of 
Blair, Cambria, Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, 
Huntingdon, Juniata, Lycoming, Mifflin, North- 
umberland, Snyder, and Union. 

While all who are interested will be welcome, 
special invitations will be issued to the 
superintendents of the counties named above, 
to the city and township superintendents hav- 
ing under their jurisdiction a school population 
of 1,000 or more, to the presidents and faculties 
of the State Teachers Colleges and other col- 
leges, to secretaries of school boards, medical 
inspectors, school nurses, and special class 
teachers in this area. 

(Turn to page 190) 





























Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. 
We include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers,.who can decide 


what 


signed, do not pu 
enable readers to 


Children’s Books 

Book Week—November 16-22, 1930 
BIDDY AND Buppy’s Ho.imays. Margaret 

Warde. 174 pp. Illus. Appleton. $.96 

Buddy wants somebody to invent a whole 

new set of holidays. His mother is willing 
to try to help Buddy, “going on” eleven, 
and Biddy, aged seven, find a whole yearful of 
different holidays. So they plan a neighbor- 
hood Christmas, a thrilling New Year just 
happens, Lincoln’s birthday is chosen instead 
of Valentine’s Day or Washington’s birthday 
for February, and so on for a year of new and 
shining holidays. Biddy and Buddy build a 
log cabin, make a wild flower sanctuary, hold 
a bird box contest, and engage in other thrill- 
ing out-of-door adventures. A New England 
farm is the background for this story. 


Our AMERICA. Ramon Coffman. 296 pp. Illus. 
Dodd, Mead & Co,, 443 Fourth Ave., 
N.Y. C. $3.50 

A book on American history which is simple 

enough for younger children to read. The au- 
thor writes about America from the earliest 
days of which we have any records down to 
the latest happenings that seem to have been 
reported only yesterday in the newspapers, 
The fullest treatment is given to the explorers 
and early settlers, because the child’s first in- 
terest is in these periods and it is about them 
that he needs to find information. Not the 
least interesting part of the book is the way 
it is illustrated by over 100 line drawings— 
pictures, in many instances, made at the time 
the various events happened. The book, with 
its simple, direct style, will appeal to the nine 
and ten-year old. 


James Speed. 
Dinah 
Books 
I and II. Mollie Weiss. $.68 each. RHYMES 


BILLY AND JANE EXPLORERS. 
$.64, THE LITTLE LAME PRINCE.. 
Maria Mulock. .$.64. PLAYMATES. 


FOR JACK AND JILL.. Myra E. Whitney. 
$.64. TALES FROM MUNCHAUSEN. Edited 
by Edward Everett Hale. $.60. Supple- 
mentary readers. Heath 
This series of ‘supplementary readers fur- 
nishes books suitable for all grades from one 


books they want to read, and at the same time -~ a passing acquaintance with many 
other books which they may never have the time to rea 

rt to be critical reviews but are intended to supply a information to 
etermine whether they wish to secure the books. 


The following announcements, unless 


to eight. The five books, listed above, are at- 
tractive in binding and illustration. BILLY AND 
JANE, which deals largely with animals and 
all outdoor life, is illustrated with photographs 
taken by the author. THE LITTLE LAME PRINCE 
is a fairy story which means more than it says, 
and puts the child’s mind “at attention” lest 
the meaning miss him. PLAYMATES, Books I 
and II, for the very young child, deal for the 
most part with the common experiences of 
childhood, with events and _ conversations. 
RHYMES FOR JACK AND JILL satisfy the desire 
for rhythm which all children have. “The good 
cheer of the poems, their sympathy with the 
out-of-doors, and their quaint whimsicalities 
sing their way straight to the heart.” TALES 
FROM MUNCHAUSEN contain the good stories 
which this German cavalry officer in the serv- 
ice of the Russian army in the wars of the 
eighteenth century tells, 


MOUNTAINS ARE FREE. Julia Davis Adams. 
250 pp. Illus. Dutton. $2.50 

The romance of William Tell—the struggle 
of life in the Swiss Alps; the glamour of an 
Austrian court; the hopes, fears, and hard- 
ships of the Swiss people under Tell’s leader- 
ship, seeking to escape the Austrian rule— 
these form the background for the adventure 
story of Bruno, an orphan boy. Theodore 
Nadejen has made the drawings historically cor- 
rect, sympathetic, and decorative. <A thrilling 
story for boys and girls from ten to fifteen 
years. 


WITH MORGAN ON THE MAIN. C. M. Bennett. 
287 pp. Illus. Dutton. $2 

A pirate story for older boys which deals 
with the reckless, courageous exploits of Sir 
Henry Morgan, the famous English buccaneer, 
who sailed the seas and fearlessly ravaged the 
Spanish colonies in the West Indies. With Sir 
Henry went young Arthur Ellis as a cabin boy 
who sailed because he wanted to find his father, 
Sir Hugh Ellis, who had been taken captive by 
a Spanish galleon. Mr. Bennett tells with pic- 
turesque vigor of the brave deeds of the lad 
as he fought with the buccaneers against the 
Spanish galleons and the black ships of the 
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pirates. In the end, the buccaneers have con- 
quered the Spanish, Sir Hugh Ellis is found by 
his son Arthur, an enormous treasure is discov- 
ered, and everything ends happily. with the 
chief villains receiving their just deserts. 
WITH MoRGAN ON THE MAIN is that rare type 
of pirate story that is mostly about men but 
written just for boys. 


How THEY CARRIED THE MalIL. Joseph Walk- 
er. 305 pp. Illus. Sears Publishing Co., 
N. Y. $3 
Stories of “mailmen” from 3,000 B.C. to the 
present day. The stories are more fascinating 
and thrilling because they are true. They make 
a continuous narrative of the faithful perform- 
ance of duty under adverse conditions—mes- 
sages, carried through storm and sunshine, 
peace and war, no matter what the peril and 
danger. All will enjoy the tale of King Sar- 
gon’s trusted friend who crossed Asia to de- 
liver his master’s message; of the lad who ran 
from Marathon to Athens to tell the news of 
Greek victory; of the King’s messengers in the 
Middle Ages; of the perils and courage of the 
_Pony Express riders across our own continent; 
and of the aviators carrying letters at a speed 
of 100 miles an hour. 


DINO OF THE GOLDEN BOXES. Virginia Olcott. 
92 pp. Illus. Frederick A. Stokes Co., 
N. Y. $1.75 
The story of a little boy of modern Florence 
who, lives his colorful daily life on the bridges 
of Arno, the city of flowers. Dino wants to be 
an artist. His old farmer uncle tells him 
stories of the great artists who made Florence 
beautiful: Giotto, Michelangelo, and the della 
Robbias. A living artist helps Dino realize his 
aim of studying art. A pleasing picture of 
Italian life. Illustrations in color add to the 
charm of the book. 


GRESHA AND His Cuay Pic. 
Grishina. 138 pp. _Iilus. 
Stokes Co., N. Y. $2 

Three brothers have three clay pigs in which 
they save their dimes. The story tells how 
each seeks his fortune with the money in his 
clay pig. Gresha, the youngest brother, is not 
content to stay at home. He journeys in many 
distant lands and finally marries an enchanted 
princess. 


N. J. Givago- 
Frederick A. 


IN RABBITVILLE. Emma Serl. 


112 pp. Illus. 
American. $.60 
A reader for the first year. Animal charac- 
ters, which have such an appeal for the child 
at this age, do the acting and talking in this 
small but colorful book. The story, pictured 
in color at the top of the page, is of home life 
with the iceman, policeman, shoemaker, fire- 
man, etc., all rabbits. 
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ROBERT THE ROUNDHEAD. Clarence Stratton. 
220 pp. Illus. Oxford University Press, 
New York. $2.50 

A tale of the civil war between Royalists and 

Parliamentarians of the time of Charles I of 
England. Robert, a yeoman lad, returned home 
from service at sea, only to find his country 
embroiled in civil strife. He plunged into 
adventures, found his sister who had been lost 
to the family, unmasked the treachery of an 
old-time friend, and covered himself: with 
honor. An exciting story for adolescents. 





Professional Books 


AMERICAN. Frank B. Linderman. 
Illus. World Book Co. $1.60 

The life story of an Indian which gives an 
authentic record of old Indian life. Plenty- 
coups, chief of the Crows, is probably the old- 
est living chieftain, but he remembers as yes- 
terday his life on the plains before the buffalo 
went away and before the white man’s civiliza- 
tion had reached the last Indian strongholds. 
By aid of sign-language and interpreter, to his 
friend, the author, he reveals his life story, 
some of his intimate thoughts. From this ac- 
count one gets a glimpse of the habits and cus- 
toms of the central figure in the primitive be- 
ginnings of America. 


324 pp. 


‘Pupit’s DRIVES AND THE STUDY OF SCIENCE. 
Max Julian. 20 pp. Illus. Grolier Soci- 
ety, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Each of the seven parts of this booklet tells 
briefly the story of how one teacher listened to 
children and followed their interests in ap- 
proaching the study of an important topic in 
general science.” Each part ends with ref- 
erences to the Book OF POPULAR SCIENCE (15 
volumes) published by the Society. The topics 
treated are: Foods and. Health, Clothing as 
Protection, Life and How Living Forms 
Change, Water and Its Uses, What Air is and 
How We Use It, Putting Power to Work— 
Machines, the Solar System. Appropriate illus- 
trations are in color. The author is a teacher 
in a junior high school in Cleveland and has 
used the methods described to stimulate the in- 
terest of his pupils. 


THE LITTLE THEATRE IN SCHOOL. Lillian Fos- 
ter Collins. 271 pp. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$2.50 

The author believes that the use of the dra- 
matic method in teaching may be bettered by 
the formal organization of a children’s theatre 
in school. She outlines the place of this theatre 
and the steps of its organization. She sug- 
gests plays of all kinds, including a typical 
seasonal calendar, and tells where they may 
be obtained. Then she discusses casting and 
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rehearsing, setting, costuming, and interpret- 
ing. Four plays, written by the author in col- 
laboration with her pupils of Thomas Jefferson 
school, Cleveland, are included. 


SUPERVISING EXTRA - CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES. 
Paul W. Terry. 304 pp. McGraw-Hill, 
N. Y. $3 
A guide book discussing growth, importance, 
and value of extra-curricular activities in sec- 
ondary ‘schools, important types of student or- 
ganizations, problems of organization and 
supervision,. and student participation in the 
government of the school. Those who have 
had difficulty in student government will find 
its elaborate treatment in Part II valuable. 


THE COMMUNITY ROOM IN THE PLATOON 
ScHooL. Elizabeth M. Huff. 223 pp. Illus. 
Gorham Press, Boston 

Part I of this book treats the community 
room and social skills, and the development of 
character, and gives exercises for the primary 
grades and methods in reading and English. 

Part II discusses organization and outlines the 

work for each month of the school year. Its 

closing chapter gives suggestions for a farm 
project. Teachers in the kindergarten and 
primary grades, reading. circles, and Parent- 

Teacher groups, will find this book most help- 

ful. : 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT IN HIGH SCHOOL. 
Charles W. Odell. 641 pp. Century. $3.25 
Here is a thorough treatment of the use of 
educational measurement in high school which 
aims to provide the student with a background 
of knowledge which will enable him to plan a 
testing program, to select the tests, to admin- 
ister them to pupils, and to make such use of 
the results as will justify tHe test being given. 
The book discusses critically all the available 
worthwhile tests in each of the chief subject- 
groups taught in high school, and also in other 
fields such as intelligence testing, measuring 
personality, and rating pupils and teachers. 
There are chapters on the selection of tests 
and teacher-made tests. School marks, the 
use of tests for diagnosis and prognosis, and 
the statistical and graphic methods used in 
dealing with test scores are some of the topics 
that are dealt with fully. 


DRAMA AND DRAMATICS. Helen Randle Fish. 
291 pp. Illus. Macmillan. $1.40 

Miss Fish, teacher in a Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, high school, has used the material in this 
book in classwork for the past ten years. 
Chapters on fundamentals serve to interest 
students in the drama as a form of literature. 
Then acting a play and all the elements neces- 
sary for successful production are discussed. 
Six one-act plays are for use as project work. 
Questions and projects end each chapter. 
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THE MODERN WoRKER. Mildred J. Wiese and 
Ruth Reticker. 610 pp. Macmillan. $2.40 
A book on labor which gives one an appreci- 
ation of the functioning structure of modern 
industrial society and of the position of the 
worker. It is divided into six parts: Introduc- 
tion, The Emergence of the Modern Worker 
in the United States, The Worker in a Market 
Society, The Organization of Workers for Col- 
lective Action, Public Aspects of the Labor 
Problem, and the Employer’s Relationship to 
the Worker. 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC. Clyde O. Thompson. 
445 pp. Prentice-Hall 

A very complete compilation of all the ma- 
terial necessary for a course in business arith- 
metic. Every type of problem resulting from 
the many industrial and commercial activities 
with which one is brought into contact is taken 
up in Part I, Principles and Methods. Suf- 
ficient problem material to insure thorough 
training is given with each type solution. 
Part II contains 111 graded assignments and 
sixty-three review or test assignments. “A” 
assignments consist of problems somewhat 
easier than “B” assignments. The material, 
thus, may be used for the contract plan where- 
by each pupil may progress in proportion to 
his effort and ability. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 
CLASSROOM. Charles Elmer Holley. 257 
pp. Heath. $2 

This text interprets in readable language 
the contributions of psychology to the life and 
spirit of the classroom. It offers a beginning 
course in educational psychology for normal 
schools and teacher-training classes. One of 
the early chapters is a simple discussion of 
nature and nurture, that will guide the teacher 
to an understanding of the discoverable factors 
of each in order to be able to recognize true 
ability and hopeless dullness and all the stages 
between the two. Further chapters suggest 
to the teacher how she may make use of the 
child’s individual inherited tendencies. Six 
chapters are devoted to the major types of 
learning as classified by the leading psycholo- 
gists and the functioning of these types in the 
classroom. Among these chapters one takes 
up habit-making and habit-breaking, present- 
ing a simplification of this intricate subject 
filled with concrete illustration. The teacher’s 
attention is often directed to herself—her fit- 
ness to be a teacher; her control of her own 
emotional reactions; how her personality ‘is 
likely to react on her pupils; when it will be 
necessary for her to bring her best judgment 
to bear upon her personal relationship with 
them. Finally the teacher is brought face to 
face with the problem of abnormalities of vary- 
ing kinds that are present in any normal class- 
room. 
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THE TEACHER IN THE NEW SCHOOL. Martha 
Peck Porter. 312 pp. World Book Co. $2 
The “new school” theory calls for much 
pupil activity, based upon pupil interests. Sad 
to say, the wrong construction has been put 
upon this theory in many cases. In some of 
the so-called new schools there is plenty of 
pupil activity, of a sort, but very little prog- 
ress is made in real worthwhile education. 
Martha Peck Porter’s purposes in writing THE 
TEACHER IN THE NEW SCHOOL apparently were 
two: (1) to show that progressive education 
may be definitely rich in content, (2) to stress 
very strongly the fact that more pupil activity 
does not mean less teacher activity, rather, 
that teacher activity must be of a new type 
which will stimulate and direct pupil activity. 
Too many teachers do not know how to do this 
sort of teaching; too many superintendents, 
principals, and supervisors are not sure how to 
help teachers to do it. To all who feel this 
lack, and who want help toward overcoming 
it, this book is commended.—Mabel E. Kirk. 


Hope oF A NATION CHARACTER POSTER SERIES 
consists of one Theme picture, a repro- 
duction of an oil painting by Haines; 40 
attractive colored posters, each picturing 
a character lesson; 80 lessons on character, 
Lwu sets of 40 each supplementing the 
posters; two sets of 40 each of small post- 
ers in one color; 40 tests to be used either 
weekly or monthly; one pageant, frames 
for displaying large posters. Palmer Pub- 
lishing Co., 13801 Clark Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Prepaid $29.70 

Realizing that the greatest difficulty in char- 
acter training in the past has been in the 
thought that there were so many ideas preva- 
lent that no definite program was agreed upon 
and, as a result, little or no effort was made 
in this direction, the publishers use the novel 
idea of literally exposing our boys and girls 
of the pre-adolescent age to character by dis- 
playing each week an attractive colored poster 
portraying some definite character message. 

The Hope oF A NATION is a concrete program 

based on the saying “Character is caught and 

not taught.” The lesson with each poster is of 
vital interest and would be of help to the 
teacher. 


FACTS AND FANCIES. Grade IV. $.78. WHys 
AND WHEREFORES. Grade V. $.82. ScouT- 
ING THROUGH. Grade VI. $.84. PIONEER 
TRAILS. Grade VII. $.86. New Silent 
Readers. Wm. D. Lewis, formerly deputy 
superintendent of public instruction, Pa., 
and Albert Lindsay Rowland, superinten- 
dent, Cheltenham Twp., Montgomery Co. 
Winston 

These readers are definitely designed to pro- 
vide working material for the development of 
efficient silent reading. The authors state that 
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the chief objective of Books IV, V, and VI is to 
teach pupils how to study. The readers con- 
tain a wealth of interesting and educational 
material, and adequate pedagogical treatment. 
They aim to teach pupils to read rapidly and 
with understanding. Emphasis is placed on 
outlining, summarizing, and self-testing. 


OurR PLANT FRIENDS AND FogEs. Fourth vol- 
ume in the Romance of Science Series. 
Wm. A. Dupuy. 276 pp. Illus. Winston. 
$.80 

It’s a fact: that the Chinese developed the 

chrysanthemum from a daisy; that the apple 
tree is but a rose bush grown great; that the 
Irish potato had its origin in America; that 
the potato is a member of a family of bad 
reputations. Strange facts such as these are 
found in this volume of the science series. The 
author includes in this book little-known but 
interesting scientific facts. There are twenty- 
five stories illustrated by 112 pictures. 


PRIMER, FIRST READER, SECOND READER, and 
THIRD READER MANUALS. Primer Manual 
by Ruth Ewing Hilbert and the other three 
by the authors of the readers, Sidney G. 
Firman and Ethel Maltby Gehres. Win- 
ston. $.96 each 

The Winston interleaved manuals are teach- 
ers’ books interleaved with the pupils’ books. 

They give definite instructions, page by page, 

lesson by lesson, in methods of teaching. 





Books Received 
American Book Co., 88 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C.: 
PRACTICE SHEETS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND 


PUNCTUATION. Harriet R. Rockwood. 
$0.64 
SoLip GEOMETRY. F. Eugene Seymour. $1.28 
D. Appleton & Co., 35 W. 32nd St., N. Y. C.: 
THE CONQUEST OF LIFE. Theodore Koppanyi. 
$2 
THE GREEN LEAF. D. T. MacDougal. $2. 
THE REDS OF THE Mipi. Bertha Evans 
Ward. $1 
A. S. Barnes & Co., 67 W. 44th St., N. Y. C.: 
PRINCIPLES OF WOMEN’S ATHLETICS. Flor- 
ence A. Somers. $1.60 
Beckley-Cardy Co., 17 E. 28rd St., Chicago, IIl.: 
BLacKy Daw. Adelaide Palmer. $0.70 
The Century Co., 353 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C.: 
OUTLINE OF FRENCH GRAMMAR. Henry Brush 
Richardson. $0.70 
Ginn & Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass.: 
THE ALPHA INDIVIDUAL ARITHMETICS. Book 
IV. Part I. The Supervisory Staff of 
the Summit Experimental School, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. $0.48 
A LABORATORY WORKBOOK. Wm. McPherson 
and Wm. E. Henderson. $0.76 
PupPiIL’s WoRKBOOK. Harold Rugg and James 
E. Mendenhall. $0.40 
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THE UNITED STATES AMONG THE NATIONS. 
Wallace W. Atwood. $1.32 
Harcourt Brace & Co., Inc., 383 Madison Ave., 
N:-¥€:: 
THE First PICTURE Book. 
Martin. $2 
D.C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston, 
Mass.: 
LA BRETE—AIMER QUAND MEME. C. F. Zeek 
Huco WAST—DESIERTO DE PIEDRA. E. R. Sims 
ANATOLE FRANCE—LE LIVRE DE MON AMI. 
Francis B. Barton 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. Harry J. Carman 
THE SToRY OF A DONKEY. Charles Welsh 
THE WorRLD ABOUT US. Wm. Dean Pulver- 
macher and C. H. Vosburgh J 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston, 
Mass.: 
SECOND COURSE IN ALGEBRA. 
ber. $1.40 
STORIES OF OUR EUROPEAN FOREFATHERS. 
Henry S. Chapman and James Sullivan. 
$0.84 
THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN COLONIES. 
Henry ©. Chapman and James Sullivan. 
$0.92 
Longmans, Green & Co., 55 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C.: 
JUNIOR LITERATURE. Walter L. Hervey. $1.36 
Our UNITED STATES. J. A. Woodburn, T. F. 
Moran, and H. C. Hill. $1.64 
The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT TO-DAY. Wm. B. 
Munro. $1.80 
MopERN History. Carlton J. H. Hayes and 
Parker T. Moon. $3.20 
PRIMER CHARTS. Gates-Huber. $2.80 
THIRD LATIN Book. B. L. Ullman, Norman 
E. Henry and D. S. White. $2.20 
WoRKBOOK IN MODERN History. I. O. Fos- 
ter and Paul Seehausen. $0.60 
WORKBOOK IN ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL HIs- 
TorY. I. O. Foster and Edgar B. Wes- 
ley. $0.60 
WorkK-TEST Book IN PHYSICS. 
$0.64 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 370 Seventh Ave., 
Nu Cu: 
GUIDANCE. Verl A. Teeter and Arthur C. 
Douglass. $0.90 
The John C. Winston Co., 1006 Arch St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.: 
Wortp Foiks. J. Russell Smith 
World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: 
CIRCLES AND SQUARES. Book I. Marguerite 
Marquart and Jean T. Mitchell 


Mary Steichen 


Harry C. Bar- 


A. W. Hurd. 





Pertinent Pamphlets 
AN AGE-GRADE STUDY OF 7,632 ELEMENTARY 
PUPILS IN 45 CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS. De- 
partment of the Interior, Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 
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EDUCATIONAL ANNOUNCEMENT. New York 
Stock Exchange Institute, 11 Wall Street, 
N; ¥2€. 

EDUCATION IN PARENTHOOD. Pennsylvania Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, Chairman 
of Literature, 917 Howard Ave., Altoona, 
Pa. 

THE HANDBOOK. National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

INSTRUCTOR’S MANUAL FOR MUSIC APPRECIA- 
TION Hour. Walter Damrosch, National 
Broadcasting Co., Ine., 711 Fifth Ave., 
N.. ¥. €. 

INVESTING IN PUBLIC EDUCATION. Research 
Bulletin of the National Education Associ- 
ation, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

MANUAL FOR DETERMINING THE EQUIVALENCE 
OF MENTAL AGES OBTAINED FROM GROUP 
INTELLIGENCE TESTS. Ross O. Runnels, 
Department of Research and Test Service 
of World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
N. ¥. 

THE NECESSITY OF CLOSER RELATIONS BETWEEN 
BUSINESS AND THE SCHOOLS. Cameron 
Beck, New York Stock Exchange, 11 Wall 
Street, N. Y. C. 

PAINTINGS WITH PENCILS. Cecil K. Jennings, 

Eberhard Faber Pencil Co., 37 Greenpoint 

Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

STANDARD THRIFT MANUAL. Standard 
Savings Service, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
TALKS ON COMMUNITY LIFE. Geo. W. Blount, 

Cheyney, Pa. 

TEACHING AS A CREATIVE ART. Fifth Yearbook. 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

WHAT IS EDUCATION? Henry C. Frick, Edu- 
cational Commission, Union Trust Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

YounG Fouks. Zella Wigent. International 
Harvester Co., 606 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. . 


THE 





Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Home 


(From page 140) 


are considering plans to help. Suitable recog- 
nition on the furniture or room will be given 
to those who furnish a room or give other 
equipment. Articles not provided as yet are 
a piano, victrola, radio, and bookcases. The 
trustees will be pleased to correspond and ad- 
vise with those interested to help. What has 
been done thus far by the teachers of Pennsyl- 
vania toward the welfare of worthy members 
of our profession does great credit to the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association. 
Secretary J. Herbert Kelley in our office at 
Harrisburg will be prompt to further any 
inquiry. 
































JOHN PIERSOL MCCASKEY, editor emeritus of 
the Pennsylvania School Journal, has made a 
gift of $6,000 to the permanent endowment 
fund of St. James’ Episcopal Church, Lan- 
caster, to perpetuate the memories of six 
women of that city. 


GEORGE D. STRAYER, lecturer and author of 
Columbia University, was awarded the honor- 
ary degree of doctor of laws at the annual 
convocation of Bucknell University on Septem- 
ber 19. This marks the first time in the history 
of the university that a degree has been 
awarded at convocation. 


P. F. CAFFREY, a member of the faculty 
of Hanover Township schools, Lackawanna 
County, more than a half century, was honored 
at a dinner May 10 in the Hotel Redington, 
Wilkes-Barre. Mr. Caffrey, who retired at the 


end of the school year, was presented a chair 
by the teachers and a cane by the members 
of the board of directors. 


CHARLES A. FISHER, for ten years the head 
of the department of business administration 
and director of commercial teacher training at 
Susquehanna University, accepted the position 
of head of the department of business adminis- 
tration at the John B. Stetson University of 
DeLand, Florida, this year. Mr. Fisher served 
thirteen years in administrative positions in 
the public schools of Pennsylvania before the 
ten years at Susquehanna University. 


CHARLES CALVERT ELLIS was inaugurated as 
president of Juniata College on Thursday, 
October 23. Dr. Ellis is successor to the late 
Governor Martin Grove Brumbaugh. 


SaBrRA W. VouGutT, formerly librarian at 
Pennsylvania State College, has been appointed 
librarian and director of library service for 
the Federal Office of Education. 


BEssIE Reitz of Lewisburg has become head 
of the home economics department of Jersey 
Shore High School. Miss Reitz is a graduate 
of State College. 


DorotHy LEVEGOOD and JANET BINGMAN of 
Jersey Shore have accepted positions in the 
Jersey Shore High School. 
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EDWIN W. ADAMS, principal of Philadelphia 
Normal School, has been named associate 
superintendent of Philadelphia schools to suc- 
ceed Oliver P. Cornman, who died September 6. 
Dr. Adams has been a member of the city 
school system for twenty-two years. 


FLORENCE A. DOYLE, principal of the Logan 
Demonstration school, will succeed Dr. Adams, 
and Alice K. Liveright, principal of Jackson 
school, will succeed Miss Doyle. 


EDWIN O. MONTANYE, principal of Rox- 
borough High School, Philadelphia, has been 
elected principal of the new Olney High 
School. He will be succeeded at Roxborough 
by THEODORE S. ROWLAND of the Gillespie 
Junior High School. Mr. Rowland’s successor 
at Gillespie is GERTRUDE Noar, teacher of 
science at Overbrook High School. 


ALBERT EDWARD WINSHIP, distinguished edi- 
tor of the Journal of Education, Boston, paid 
P.S.E.A. Headquarters office a visit recently 
on his way from Washington, D. C., to the 
West. At the national capital he delivered his 
famous address on Horace Mann before a large 
audience in the auditorium of the Department 
of the Interior, which was partly composed of 
the 150 members of the Headquarters staff of 
the N.E.A. and the staff of the Federal Office 
of Education. Dr. Winship has a series of 
lecture engagements with the city department 
of education of Chicago, and the various state 
education associations which will take him as 
far west as Greeley, Colorado. 


At 85, he retains alertness of mind and vigor 
of body which make him the wonder and ad- 
miration of all who know him. Recently he 
celebrated the sixtieth anniversary of his mar- 
riage to Ella R. Racker, now 83. With them 
were all six of their children and all their 
grandchildren, death not having once invaded 
their immediate family circle. He has a new 
series of five lectures for American Education 
Week and another, a masterpiece, pointing out 
the danger of social stratification in the rapid 
development of private schools backed by un- 
limited endowments. He proudly exhibited the 
gold Hamilton watch presented him by the 
teachers of Pennsylvania at our State conven- 
tion in Philadelphia in 1923 and the gold, 
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Miles C. Holden, President 





Scientifically Designed and made for 


BOOK PROTECTION 


and 
HEALTH PROMOTION 
HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


ARE INDISPENSABLE IN THE SCHOOLROOM 


The Holden Book Cover Material is an Unfinished Leatherette . . . 
Waterproof and Weatherproof . . . Producing Economy by 
making School Books Last Twice as Long as Usual . . . and 
Transferred in a Clean, Sanitary Condition. 

SAMPLES FREE 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 




















diamond-studded chain of 48 links, one link 
of which was contributed by the teachers of 
each of the states of the Union. Attached to 
the chain is a Phi Beta Kappa key awarded 
by the college of William and Mary, where 
the society was organized the year of the sign- 
ing of the Declaration of Independence. A 
grand old man is this Nestor of education. 
Who of our readers will be in such demand 
at the age of 85 that the city of Chicago will 
offer $525 plus expenses for five days of our 
time? 


ELEANORA OLMSTEAD of Jersey Shore has 
accepted the position of head of the commercial 
department of Jersey Shore High School to 
replace Helen Pearson who resigned to accept 
a position in Easton. 


F, THOMAS BECK, principal of the Lewistown 
Senior High School for the past five years, is 
the new supervising principal of Porter Town- 
ship school district, Tower City. He succeeds 
George A. Eichler, who was elected superinten- 
dent of Northampton schools. H. R. McClay, 
formerly assistant superintendent of Mifflin 
County, succeeds Mr. Beck at Lewistown. 


IRWIN T. CATHARINE has been appointed 
superintendent of school buildings at Phila- 
delphia to succeed John D, Cassell, retired. 


EDWARD SYLVANUS WILLIAMS, Warriors Run, 
has succeeded F. W. Nyhart as supervising 
principal of Hanover Township public schools, 
Luzerne County. Mr. Nyhart has. been 
assigned to a principalship and some other 
supervisory work in the township. 


CLARENCE F. Ross, dean of men and regis- 
trar, has been chosen acting president of 
Allegheny College. Dr. Ross will serve pending 
election of a new president to succeed James 
A. Beebe, who resigned in June on account of 
ill health. He will continue in office as regis- 
trar but will be succeeded as dean of men by 
John R. Schultz, head of the department of 
English literature. 


NETTIE McCrea of Brush Valley, Indiana 
County, was elected supervisor of music at the 
East Conemaugh school. Miss McCrea former- 
ly was supervisor of music at New Florence. 


JAMES W. Pace, former superimtendent of 
schools at Hanover, is now principal of the 
junior high school of Hanover Township, 
Luzerne County. 


Rep LION teachers enrolled 100% in the Na- 
tional Education Association for the first time 
this year. Albert G.' W. Schlegel is super- 
vising principal, 
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THE GREGG 


Publishers of 
GREGG SHORTHAND 
SECRETARIAL STUDIES 
RATIONAL TYPEWRITING 
GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE 


ACCOUNTING 


CORRESPONDENCE 
and OVER 300 


phase of commercial education 








PUBLISHING COMPANY 


RATIONAL BOOKKEEPING AND 


APPLIED BUSINESS ENGLISH AND 


authoritative texts dealing with every 


Write our nearest office for complete catalogue 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
BOSTON 

SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO 
LONDON 


Gregg Service 


Each Gregg text is surrounded 
by a helpful Gregg Service at 
your immediate disposal any 
time, anywhere. This service 
takes the form of teacher’s hand- 
books filled with practical teach- 
ing plans; scientific tests to keep 
you accurately informed of each 
student’s progress; measuring 
scales, graph charts, and other 
record forms; supplementary lab- 
oratory material direct from the 
business office. 

















THE SCHOOLMEN’S CLUB of Philadelphia held 
its opening for the year Oct. 11 at its club 
house, 1606 Summer Street, with Howard W. 
Mudd, director of the Public Education Asso- 
ciation of New York City, as speaker. Mr. 
Mudd was formerly principal of the School of 
Practice, Philadelphia. The officers of the 
club are: 

President, John Guthrie, Fox Chase school; 
First Vice-President, Edmund Thompson, 
Childs school; Second Vice-President, Morris 
Wolf, Girard College; Recording Secretary, 
Walter Evans, Hunter school; Corresponding 
Secretary, Robert E. Orton, Southwark school; 
Treasurer, Frank Bell Kline, Binney school; 
Historian, Frances M. Baker, Alcorn school; 
Chairman Professional Committee, Morris 
Wolf, Girard College; Chairman Entertain- 
ment Committee, Ernest Choate, Florence 
school; Chairman House Committee, Thomas 
Dobbins, Mt. Vernon school; and Chairman 
Membership Committee, Solomon Sacks, Paxon 
school. 

CARLISLE has the following new teachers in 
its schools this year: Helen B. Jones, English; 
Emily I. Hedden, commercial; Robert R. Line, 
mechanical drawing; Mark N. Burkhart, 
mathematics; John A. Mountz, science; Wil- 
liam J. Saylor, science; Dorothy L. Stevenson, 
physical education; and Kathleen Dorner and 
Helen Kerr, grades. 








USE YOUR 
CHRISTMAS VACATION 
To Build Up Your Health 


Pennsylvania Teachers Receive SPECIAL RATES 
at the famous East Aurora Sanatorium 


Here you will find congenial companionship amid delightful 
surroundings while you are storing new energy and toning up 
your system. 


Under the direction of Dr. William Howard Hay you will enjoy 
this amazing health treatment and foods scientifically modified 
to your individual requirements. Learn how the proper selec- 
tion of foods and the tonic effects of sunlight and simple exercises ' 
will steel your system against disease, remove headaches, nervous- 
ness and other ailments . . . and give you the thrill of better 
health and a richer life. 


Make this Christmas vacation a most enjoyable and profitable 
one by coming to East Aurora. Mail the coupon now so your 
reservation may be received while the choicest rooms are available. 


SUN-DIET HEALTH SERVICE 


East Aurora Sun and Diet Sanatorium 
East Aurora, N. Y. 


Send booklet describing your special Christmas offer to Pennsyl- 
vania State teachers. 
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THE NEWLY CONCEIVED MINUTES Book for 
high school councils of the American Junior 
Red Cross is a sort of diary, opportunity book, 
and guide to opportunities for good citizen- 
ship. The Minutes Book is a twenty-four page 
booklet with suggestions for national and in- 
ternational activities for each month of the 
school year on one side and blank space on the 
facing page for record of achievement. It is a 
convenient 81%” x 11” in size and carries on the 
front cover the Junior Red Cross pledge, which 
states the one requirement for membership in 
the organization: participation in a service 
program. 


NEW TEACHERS in Clairton High School in- 
clude: Mary K. McLaughlin, Nelle’  V. 
McLaughlin, Emma C. Will, Mary L. Slonaker, 
Joseph Ricci, Marion Black, Charles Schreck, 
Charles Toynbee, Margaret Marclay, and 
Marion F. Eckfeld. 


SUNBURY dedicated its Fourth Ward school 
building on Thursday, September 18. A part 
of the program consisted of “America’s Vision,” 
a pageant portraying the unfolding of Ameri- 
can education. 


A VESPER SERVICE was held Sunday, October 
5, in honor of William Mehard Davidson, su- 
perintendent of Pittsburgh schools. A. E. 


Winship, editor of the Journal of Education, J 


spoke. 


A SERIES OF WEEKLY LECTURE-CONFERENCES, 
beginning November 5 and continuing for 
twenty weeks on Wednesday afternoon from 
2:00 until 4:00 p. m., are offered by the de- 
partment of child helping, William T. Carter 
Foundation, of the University of Pennsylvania. 


UNIONTOWN SENIOR HicH Scuoou has in- 
troduced a shop course in aeronautical and 
automobile mechanics. The instructor, Mr. 
Settle, holds a commission in the Royal Air 
Corps. 


THE PoRTER TOWNSHIP Vocational School, 
Tower City, has been reorganized as the Porter 
Township High School. It offers complete 
academic, technical, and commercial courses. 
The school has a well-equipped home economics 
department and shop for vocational work. 
Courses in art and in vocal and instrumental 
music are offered under the direction of three 
full-time teachers. The board of education has 
also made arrangements to build an addition 
to the present building. A new auditorium, 
gymnasium, and eight additional classrooms 
will be included in the new section of the 
building. 


Shade Township, Somerset County, has forty 
teachers. It has closed all its one-room schools 
except three, 
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“AURAL” TRAINING 
= RADIO work 


- « » the great new force in 
modern education 


EACHERS are facing an urgent new 

problem. The solution is at your “ear 
gate!” Radio lessons can be made a profit- 
able part of your curriculum at once. 


The effectiveness of education over the air 
depends on adequate training of the hear- 
ing faculties of the pupil through active 
listening. If broadcast music is to leave any 
lasting impression, it must follow painstak- 
ing training of the ears. 


MUSIC APPRECIATION gives the only 
direct approach, in the ability to recognize 
rhythm, instrumentation, tone, thought 
content and mood. These skiiis, appiied to 
particular selections in advance with 
VICTOR RECORDS, bring understanding 


to the air concerts. 


Use the fine programs now on the air 


RCA Victor alone offers you the means for 
this complete modern education: unex- 
celled instruments, texts, courses of study, 
the great list of Victor Educational Records, 
plus the 20 years’ priceless, practical work 
with thousands of teachers... all at your 
service—NOW. 


Make radio count educationally. Put a 
Radiola Electric Phonograph combination 
or a New Victor Radio Electrola in your 
classroom this fall. 


Ke cutitillek 


Manager, Educational Activities 


RCA VICTOR COMPANY, INC. 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 
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DICKINSON COLLEGE this year, for the first 
time, has an exchange student from Germany. 
His name is August L. Lorey. The Dickin- 
sonian in Germany is James Morgan Read, who 
was graduated from Dickinson in June, 1929. 


JUNIATA COLLEGE, when it opened for its 
fifty-fifth year on September 11, had an enrol- 
ment of 485, including 170 freshmen, the larg- 
est in the history of the college. President 
Charles C. Ellis made the opening address on 
the theme, Keep the Flag Up. 


MIFFLIN CouNTY has organized a principals’ 
association. Elmer E. Sipe, county superin- 


tendent, is president, and Carl O. Bird, super- 
vising principal of Armagh Township, is sec- 
retary. The music supervisors of the county 
have perfected an organization and will provide 
the program of music for the Institute. 


AT THE OPENING of the seventy-third session 
of Susquehanna University on September 17, 
President G. Morris Smith announced nine new 
faculty members, an assistant coach in football, 
and a new housemother for the women’s 
dormitory. 


HAVERFORD TOWNSHIP High School will have 
a new $175,000 stadium, which will seat 10,000 
for school sports. The project was fostered 
by an alumni group, and has been approved 
by J. Frank Carter, superintendent of schools, 
and the board of education. 


SOMERSET passed a bond issue of $100,000 
for the erection of an addition to the high 
school building: and for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a vocational department. The building 
will contain a boys’ gymnasium, a girls’ gym- 
nasium, swimming pool, shops, home economics 
room, manual training rooms, and classrooms. 
The work of the departments was started at 
the opening of the present term. Last year, 
Somerset employed a full-time certified libra- 
rian and a full-time certified health and 
physical education instructor. 


LOWER 'TURKEYFOOT Township, Somerset 
County, closed all its schools, ten in number, 
this year, and is transporting its pupils to 
Confluence on a tuition basis. 


THE ANNUAL REUNION of Mrs. Emma Teght- 
myer Hainlen schools was held at Hoffer Park, 
Middletown, recently. Over 100 former pupils 
with their families attended. Mrs. Hainlen, 
who was seventy-eight years old last month, 
was the guest of honor and was presented a 
large basket of fancy fruits by Mrs. Arthur 
Kohr, one of her pupils who attended the 
River School at First Lock many years ago. 
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VOCATIONAL COURSES in auto mechanics and 
electricity have been instituted in Clairton 
High School. Charles Toynbee of Baden will 
instruct in auto mechanics and Charles Schreck 
of Donora will have charge of classes in 
electricity. 


MORE THAN ONE THOUSAND graduates have 
been turned out by the School of Education of 
the Pennsylvania State College since its incep- 
tion in 1923, figures compiled by Dean Will 
Grant Chambers reveal. The thousand mark 
was passed this year when the 210 degrees con- 
ferred at the three commencement convocations 
brought the total to 1,006. 


KEATING TowNsuHIP, McKean County, has 
been authorized to borrow $45,000 to build a 
consolidated school. 


HILLTOWN TOWNSHIP, Montgomery County, 
in a special election approved, by a majority 
vote of 95, a loan of $110,000 for a consolidated 
school. The result of the issue was in doubt 
almost until the end of counting the ballots. 
Farmers in the district fought the issue on 
account of loss of money through drought- 
damaged crops. 


THE EIGHTH GRADE, room nine, of the public 
schools of Patton, had the enviable record of 
, having 100 per cent attendance for the entire 
year 1929-30. Jeane M. Paterick of Hastings 
was the teacher. 


THE NOVEMBER ISSUE of The News Letter 
of the Philadelphia Teachers Association will 
be a memorial number to Oliver Perry Corn- 
man, for many years associate superintendent 
of Philadelphia. 


Four PENNSYLVANIA high school papers 
were awarded all-American honor rating in 
the contest of the National Scholastic Press 
Association. The Frankford High-Way of 
Frankford High School, Philadelphia, won its 
honor in the 1,600 or over enrolment group; 
The York High Weekly of William Penn Senior 
High School, York, in the 900-1599 division; 
The Peptimist of South Brownsville High 
School, in the 500-899 class; and The Muhlen- 
berg Observer of Muhlenberg Township High 
School of Laureldale, in the 200 or less group. 
The returns of the Tenth All-American Critical 
Service were announced in The Scholastic 
Editor, official organ of the association. 


TRUSTEES of Bucknell University helped to 
alleviate the general business depression dur- 
ing the recent months by setting aside $36,000 
for repairs of and additions to permanent 
campus equipment. Labor positions were given 
to people of the community and to Bucknell 
students. 
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THE DETROIT board of education has named 
a school building for A. E. Winship, editor of 
The Journal of Education, according to an an- 
nouncement made by Frank Cody, superin- 
tendent of schools. 


THE MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY of Phila- 
delphia announce the removal of its sales room 
and office to new quarters on the fourth floor 
of the Terminal Commerce Building, 401 North 
Broad Street. 


BOSWELL, Somerset County, built a new audi- 
torium, gymnasium, and classroom during the 
year. The auditorium seats three hundred and 
fifty. 


AN AUTO-MECHANIC’S COURSE was established 
at the Schwab Vocational School, Homestead, 
and will operate under the Smith-Hughes Act. 
The enrolment in this course has been limited 
to fifteen boys who have completed the ninth 
and tenth years. Mr. Beedy is instructor in 
charge. 


A STUDENT COUNCIL has been developed in 
Sunbury High School. A committee of teach- 


ers, appointed by Principal W. E. Ackley, pre- 
sented the proposition to the class officers. The 
students decided in favor of student govern- 
ment without faculty direction or influence. 


THE HOMESTEAD department of high school 
music has increased to such an extent that it 
was necessary to add one more teacher. Ben 
G. Graham, Jr., was appointed to take charge 
of all choral work in the Twelfth Avenue High 
School. 


AMONG THE MANY DOZENS of Christmas 
boxes packed by Scranton school children last 
fall to go to European boys’ and girls were 
eighteen boxes for members of the newly or- 
ganized Junior Red Crescent, as the Junior 
Red Cross in Turkey is called. Back came 
eighteen boxes of delicious figs from Turkish 
students as thank-you’s for the Scranton 
Junior Red Cross. Some 60,000 of these 
Christmas boxes went to other lands from 
American school children last year. Often the 
small gifts contained in these Christmas car- 
tons have been made as a part of the regular 
school work. Year after year sending of the 
thousands of Christmas boxes to some of the 
5,000,000 members of Junior Red Cross so- 
cieties in other countries continues a favorite 
token of world friendship on the part of 
American school children. 


THE CORNERSTONE for the new Third Ward 
school, the William Maclay building, of Sun- 
bury, was laid October 7 at 4 p. m. 


SuNBurRY has introduced night football. An 
adequate lighting system has been installed on 
Meredith field. 
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MONEY 


Your Problem? 


SOLUTION 
Simply fill out 
and mail the 
coupon below 


AT ONCE! 


PROBLEM 


Bills. . $227.00 
Cash. ; 18.00 
Debts . $209.00 
Pay Day 30 days 


away. How can 
these bills be met? 


We'll advance you 


$100 to $300 
Quickly 


NDER our special plan for teachers only, you 
U can borrow $100 to $300 cash at once on 
your own signature alone. We require no en- 
dorsers. We take no assignments. And absolute- 
ly no inquiries will be made about you through 
your friends, relatives or the school board. You 
have as long as a year and eight months to re- 
pay your loan—or you may repay in full at any 
time. Charge will be made only for the actual 
time you keep the money. And the cost, if you 
borrow from us, is nearly one-third less than the 
lawful rate. 


You may make your loan entirely by mail, if 
you wish. Just send us the coupon. Or if more 
convenient, phone or visit the nearest House- 


hold office. 


PENNSYLVANIA OFFICES 
ALLENTOWN, 3rd Floor, Weriatehd Seeger Bldg. 
ALTOONA, 3rd Floor, Penn Central B ldg. 
CHESTER, 2nd Floor, 530 Market St. 

EASTON. 2nd Floor, First National Bank Bldg. 
LANCASTER, 2nd Floor, Woolworth Bidg. 
NORRISTOWN, 3rd Floor. Norristown-Penn Trust 


Co. Bldg. 

ERIE, 4th om. Erie Trust Bldg. 
rd Floor, Jefferson Bidg. 

Philadelphia } 6 pon Floor, Bankers Trust Bldg. 

h Floor, Commonwealth Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, ard Floor, Park Bl dg. 
READING, 2nd Floor, 526 Penn St. 
SCRANTON, 4th Floor, First National Bank Bldg. 
WILKES-BARRE, 4th Floor, Miners Bank Bld dg. 


aaoaneneanes MAIL COUPON.@22c2c2ce22-2 
Mail to nearest office—it is understood this inquiry does not obli- 
gate me to borrow or put me to any expense. 


Amount I wish to borrow $ 


I teach at 
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EARN A TOUR TO 
EUROPE 


Foremost Student Tours wants one organizer for 
each college and city. Easiest selling tours. 5000 
satisfied clients in 1930. Lowest in cost. 33 Days 
$285 to 80 days $790. Most liberal commissions in 
travel or cash. Cash bonuses and Travel Scholar- 
ships given in addition for hostesses and conductors. 
State qualifications in first letter. 


COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
154 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Plana Winter Va- 
cation This Year 
to the Land of 
Palms and Sunshine. 


The Fisher Motor Coach Tours have scheduled 
a conducted tour of 14 to 16 days. avi 
approx. Dec. 19%th—returning Jan. 3rd, 931. 
Limited party of 24 people. Delightful Motor 
Bus travel thru Maryland, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida. 
Jacksonville, St. Augustine, Daytona Beach, In- 
dian River, Palm Beach, Miami, Everg!a y 
Meyers, Bok Tower, wonderful or er 

tion, Tampa, St. Petersburg Silver Soritine 
Overnight stops are made at. first-class hotels. 
Safe and comfortable travel at reasonable expense. 
Write for descriptive itinerary and other infor- 
“FISHER TOURS 


FRED J. FISHER 
KUTZTOWN, PA. 





























Special Education Regional 
Conference 
(From page 178) 


There will be two sessions, one in the morn- 


ing and the other in the afternoon. The morn- 
ing session will consist of a demonstration of 
special class teaching, from nine o’clock until 
noon, covering all phases of instruction— 
manual arts, health and physical education, 
visual education, and academic subjects. The 
demonstration will be conducted by two special 
class teachers of Lewistown, Miss Bertha Bor- 
tel and Miss Helen Graham, and their pupils. 
The project method will be employed. The 
afternoon session will be an open forum for the 
discussion of pertinent problems relating to 
special education, such as—legislation; rules 
and regulations, and standards adopted by the 
State Council of Education; the morning’s 
demonstration; and types of children that 
should be enrolled in special classes. 

There will be an exhibit of the handwork of 
the Lewistown Special Classes. 

The demonstrations and discussions will be 
organized around Pennsylvania’s program 
which is concerned with the following types of 
classes: 

Mentally Backward, Mentally Subnormal, 
Restoration, Disciplinary, Orthopedic, Nutri- 
tion, Convalescent Turberculosis, Speech Cor- 
rection, Sight Conservation, Blind, Deaf, Non- 
English Speaking, Exceptionally Gifted. 
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52 oe Sailing June 27 
OO ” Cunard S.S. Lancastria 
FRANK TOURIST CO. 
542 FIFTH AVE. N.Y.C. 
UNIVERSITY 
(COLLECE COURSES @ CREDITS) 
*a» STUDENT TOURS 


*» EUROPE 
Selected Groups ~, Experienced 
Management — Expert Leaderehip 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL we. 
820 EAST 49~ STREET RK. Y. C 


November, 1930 























Paris to London Via Europe! 


By way of the Seine and Rhone Valley towns, Marseilles, 

ice, Genoa, Rome, dapat Venice, Milan, Swiss towns, 
Bavarian Highlands, Munich, Heidelberg, Cologne, Anster- 
dam and The Hague. FIFTY DAYS— —$640, including Atlan- 
tic passage both ways. Write Teachers Travel Department. 


TEMPLE TOURS 


integrity Trust Bidg., Philadelphia 





Present Status of Radio 
(From page 142) 


to expand on all of the information secured 
as a result of the study, the following probably 
are deserving of mention: 

1. That beginnings have been made in radio 
education, first on the college level and later 
on the secondary school level 

2. That the use of radio in the field of educa- 
tion generally has received a marked impetus 
during the last several years 

3. That for instructional purposes it is 
used most extensively in music and the social 
studies 

4. That results to date show a lack of definite 
teaching techniques 

5. That lack of funds and schedule arrange- 
ments are the most common difficulties 

6. That the common benefits are inspiration 
from hearing great national leaders and supple- 
menting teachers’ efforts by experts 

7. That at the present time the influence 
of radio on education has been felt in only 
a small way 

8. That interest as expressed by teachers 
and administrators is tremendous but in many 
instances lacking in activity 

‘9. That while the future possibilities of 
radio are recognized, their realization and rev- 
elation seem comparatively far away 

10. That in some instances enthusiasm of 
educators for a new idea has apparently her- 
alded the success of its use in education without 
a true evaluation of its practical value. 
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Necrology 
DANIEL GAYMAN, 81, veteran teacher, who 
taught for years in Beaver, Washington, and 
Greene Counties, died September 15 after a 
brief illness. 


HENRY W. LAUER, president of the Lansford 
school board, died very suddenly September 21. 
Mr. Lauer was first elected to the school board 
in November, 1927. He was an enthusiastic 
worker and gave liberally of his time and effort 
in promoting the welfare of the schools of 
Lansford. 


Henry B. Marz of Shillington, a teacher for 
forty years, died September 26. Mr. Matz, who 
retired at the close of the 1928-29 year, had 
taught in Shillington twenty-two years and had 
previously taught at Adamstown. 


J. C. TAY Lor, for thirty-three years super- 
intendent of schools of Lackawanna County, 
died October 7 at his home near Dalton, Penn- 
sylvania. Mr. Taylor, who was in his seventy- 
fourth year, retired in 1926 when he reached 
the age limit. He was a pioneer in the move- 
ment for the consolidation of rural schools 
and worked to obtain salary increases for 
teachers. 


GEORGE LEWIS’ PLiTT, veteran teacher. and 
dean of the department of foreign languages 
of the West Philadelphia High School, died in 
October after a short illness. Professor Plitt, 
who was 69, had been in failing health for 
some time, but continued teaching until a few 
days before his death. 





Journal Thought Provokers 


. Name three dynamic trends in the evolu- 
tion of school vocational education in the 
United States. See page 135 

. What are the two outstanding benefits of 
the radio as indicated by schools using it? 
See page 142 

. What position ‘of public school work has 
ponderous possibilities but is quite gen- 
erally neglected? See page 143 

. Which is the most popular science subject 
in high school? See page 178 

. May science be introduced by a study of 
the skies? See page 146 

. What are the duties of the dean in the high 
school? See page 151 

. How much must one save from age twenty- 
five on to have an income of $115 at age 
sixty? See page 152 

. What different subjects does the study of 
speech involve? See page 154 

. How many children under five died of 
tuberculosis in 1929? See page 166 

. How did Reading solve its commencement 
problem? See page 147 
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AGENTSS6 A DAY 


Wonderful chance to make $6 a day taking 
orders for Jiffykake—the amazing new 
preparation that makes delicious cakes by 
adding only water. Contains flour, eggs, 
milk, sugar, baking powder, shortening, 
flavor. Saves time, work, trouble. A sen- 
sation everywhere. Housewives buy on 
sight. Big profits. Steady repeat business. 


$110 PROFIT A WEEK 


Korenblit made $110 a week taking orders 
for our specialties. Mrs. Hacket cleared 

7 hours. Think of the possi- 

No capital or experience needed. 
Earnings start at once. Wonderful oppor- 
tunity for men and women _ everywhere. 
Don’t miss this chance. Write quick for 
Profit-Sharing Offer. 


AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO. 
3335 Monmouth Avenue Cincinnati, 0. 





History, Fiction, Travel, Re- 

ligion, Economics, Fravel.Re- igge 

| aa gel Poetry, Nature, 

Juvenile, etc., from leading publishers. 'S§ new, 

in perfect condition. Sounds impossible, but we 

| conga satisfaction or money back. Write to- 
— we will tell you Be nee, Ee do it and send 
alu 


able bargain book list F 
mi ISSOURI STORE CO. Book Bi = 11, Columbia, Mo. 


$5Q Worth of foegts 














GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 
STATE TEACHERS ASS’'NS HEADQUARTERS 


Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theaters, etc. 
Presentation of this ad will entitle bearer to special 
reduced rates. 


Dearborn St. and Jackson Blvd.. CHICAGO 

















o Soothe 


Strained 
Nerves:.:: 


and counteract ill effects caused by 
OVERWORK and BRAIN FAG 
science devised this most re- 
freshing drink...It adds an un- 
usually delicious tang to any 
flavor fruit syrup. You'll enjoy it. 


Horsfords 
Acid 


Pho sphate 








-8 
AT ALL pRuGGIST® 
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The Grolier Society announces 

the publication of Lands and 
Peoples, The World in Color, a 
beautiful new work showing, in 
fascinating text and superb illus- 

tration, all the countries of the 

world and the races, nations and 

tribes of mankind. Geography 

and history are woven together 

in a story that emphasizes the important 
features of each country, its social and 
industrial contribution to the world today 
and the points of interest it holds for 
the traveller. 


2 West 45th Street 





LANDS AND PEOPLES 


The World in Color 


and 


Free Booklet Upon Request 


The Grolier Society, Publishers 
New York, N. Y. 


At the end of each chapter is a 
concise Summary of Facts and 
Figures, giving area, population, 
geographical elements, cities, 
form of government, religion, 
education, products, wealth, 
methods of travel and other 
statistics. 
2,600 illustrations, including more than 
fifty maps and 640 full-page plates in 
gorgeous color, show vividly the magical 
beauty of the world, its many curious 
scenes and the life of its peoples. 

















Calendar 
1930 


November 5 and 6—Education Congress, Har- 
risburg 

November 8—Metropolitan Arts Association, 
Philadelphia 

November 10-16—National Education Week 

November 11—Armistice Day 

November 15—Fall Meeting, Commercial Edu- 
cation Association, Frick Training 
School, Pittsburgh 

November 16-22—Children’s Book Week 

November 19—White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection 

November 27—Thanksgiving Day 

November 27-29—National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, Hotel Statler, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

November 28 and 29—Annual Meeting, Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Middle States and Mary- 
land, Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 

December 10-13—American Vocational Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee 

December 29-31 and January 1—Annual Con- 
vention of National Association of 
Teachers of Speech, Hotel Stevens, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

December 30 and 31—State Convention, P. S. 
E. A., Wiliiamsport; Headquarters: 
Lycoming Hotel 


1931 

January 17-23—National Thrift Week 

February 22-26—Department of Superinten- 
dence, N. E. A., Detroit, Michigan. 
P. S. E. A. Headquarters, Statler Hotel 

February 25-28—-Twenty-third Annual Session 
of the Pennsylvania Conference on 
Social Welfare, Reading 

February 26-28—Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, Rook-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, 
Mich. 

March 6 and 7—Northeastern Convention Dis- 

trict, Wilkes-Barre 

18-20-—-Eastern Music Supervisor's 

Conference, Syracuse, N. Y. 

March 18-21—Schoolmen’s Week and South- 
eastern Convention District, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

April 9-11—Enlarged Educational Conference, 
Pittsburgh 

April 10-11—Southern Convention District, 
Harrisburg 

May 18—International Goodwill Day 

June 28—July 4—National Education Associa- 
tion, Los Angeles, Calif. P. S. E. A. 
Headquarters: Los Angeles Biltmore 

July 27-August 1—Fourth Biennial Confer- 
ence, W. F. E. A., Denver, Colo. 

July 29-31—Annual Superintendents’ Confer- 
ence, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College 


March 
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| THE NEW 


WIDE AWAKE READERS 


Four essentials have been carefully observed: 
Child Interest 
Careful and Even Grading 
Abundance of Reading Matter 
Non-duplication of Material 


Whether or not you. knew the old Wide Awake 
Readers you ought to become acquainted 
with the New Wide Awake Readers 


The New Wide Awake Junior, 65 cents; 
Primer, 65 cents; First Reader, 70 cents; 
Second Reader, 70 cents; Third Reader, 75 
cents; Fourth Reader, 85 cents. 


LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY 
34 Beacon St., Boston 221 E. 20th St., Chicago 

















AN OPPORTUNITY 
DURING THE P.S.E.A. CONVENTION 
SEE THE NEW 


SIXTEEN: INCH 


GLOBES BY DR. GOODE 
Both Political and Physical 


MAP SCALE—1 INCH=SOoO MILES 


AT THE 


RAND M°NALLY 
EXHIBIT 


Our representatives will also be pleased to 
show you other new and progressive material 
including work books in the following sub- 
jects: 


GEOGRAPHY — HISTORY 
FRENCH—LATIN—SPELLING 
GENERAL EFFICIENCY 


RAND MSNALLY & CO. 
270 Madison Ave. New York 
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A SPECIAL 


LOAN PLAN 
for TEACHERS 
eee 


$100 to *300 for books, exten- 
sion work, necessities, or 
for any reasonable purpose 


Your personal signature alone can secure 
for you the money you need, if you borrow 
under our Special Loan Plan for Teachers. 
This Plan gives you what practically 
amounts to a charge account for cash of 
$100 to $300, You simply ask us for the 
money you need—write for it if you wish 
—and we will supply it promptly. No out- 
side signers are required. No assignments 
are taken. And your School Board is not 
notified. 


You have as long as a year and eight 
months to repay your loan—or you may 
repay in full at any time. Charge will be 
made only for the actual time you keep 
the money. And the cost, if you borrow 
from us, is nearly one-third less than the 
maximum lawful rate. 


To makea loan, simply phone or visit the 
Household office nearest your home. Or, if 
more convenient, you may make your loan 
entirely by mail. Just fill out and mail the 
coupon to us. 





The following offices make loans only 
to those teaching in Greater New York 
PENNSYLVANIA OFFICES 

d Floor, Jefferson Bldg. 


3r 
PHILADELPHIA 6th Floor, Bankers Trust Bldg. 
4th Fir., Commonwealth Bldg. 


Mail to nearest office—it is understood this inquiry does 
not obligate me to borrow or put me to any expense. 


Amount I wish to borrow $ 


I teach at 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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Performance is Better 
than Promise! 


The E.B.A. is a household word among teachers everywhere. For twenty years it has 
stood between them and distress caused by sickness or accident. In proof of its fine 
record for promptness and liberality in the payment of its claims, we quote a few of the 
many hundreds of letters on file in our offices. 


Our satisfied members are always willing to speak for themselves 


Thank you so much for the check you sent me. I was sitting at my desk wondering how 
long I would have to save until my doctor’s bill would all be paid when along came your 
check and that solved all my problems. I shall always recommend the E.B.A. as a trusty 


friend in time of illness. tine: bk iis 


Your check for $317.00 was received yesterday. I thank you very much for your prompt 
and satisfactory settlement of my claim for sick benefits. May God bless and prosper the 
B.A. It is such a satisfactory organization to be a member of. Any good word I can 
speak for it will be a pleasure. : 
Lillie M. Miller 


Kindly accept my thanks for your check for sick benefits. If I can be of any service to 
your Association, I am always ready to render such service. Your prompt action, without 
any unnecessary red tape in adjusting my claim is highly commendable. I certainly 
appreciate your fairness in dealing with me. I will always be an ardent booster for 


the E.B.A. 
Lucile M. Douglass 


It is difficult to express in a few words the gratitude I feel for the check which I received 
several days ago. It is fine, indeed, to feel the protection of such reliable insurance, and 
I shall always heartily recommend your Association. I have been a member of the E.B.A. 
for twelve years and have always been served promptly and courteously. 

Edith E. Wilhelm 


I received your check for my recent disability. It was more than I expected, but your 
checks are always like that. I cannot understand why every teacher is not a member 
of the E.B.A. Some tell me they cannot afford it. To me that is foolishness, for no 
teacher can afford to be without it. You have always been so liberal, so prompt, and 


withal so courteous. 
Anna M. Bender 


I taught for many years and was never ill for a day, but last year I was in a very bad 
way. Had it not been for the Educators Beneficial Association, I would surely have 
been distracted. My checks came right on the day, and always for more than I had 
figured was due me. I wish I could tell every teacher in the country what a great thing 


the E.B.A. is. 
Mrs. May Walsh Payne 


I had been ill for so many weeks, and had spent every cent I had saved for a “‘rainy day” 

and still owed my doctor $150.00. My illness had been such a complicated one that I 

imagined it would require a lot of ‘“‘red tape’’ to get benefits, so I did not ask for any. 

Finally, a friend insisted that I write you, telling you the circumstances, and let you 

be the judges. You can never imagine how I felt a few days later when I received your 

check. I can most assuredly tell of the merits of the E.B.A. from first hand experience. 
Mrs. Grayce V. Tressler 


We know there is no joy in sickness but there is a pleasure in knowing that the E.B.A. 
is willing to stand back of their agreement to the end. Their faith keeps those optimistic 
who have fallen captive of ill health in that so much financial burden is released through 
the aid of the Association, and we can feel more free at the end of the siege. Kindly 
accept these few words as a medium of appreciation for all you have done for me. 

Paul W. Nicklas 


Maximum Benefits: $27.50 per week for Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. Accidental Death, $2000. 
Natural Death, $100. Annual Cost, $28.00. 


Non-Cancellable Certificates. Benefits Paid the Year Round. No Medical Examination Necessary. 
Claims Paid Without Affidavits. We Take Your Word For It. 


THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 


Woolworth Building, Lancaster, Pa. 
“The E. B. A.” 
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HOLIDAY TO UBS | [20 Fine citt For Your Pupils Than 
dy H A V - n A Individea! Christmas 





New Luxury Liners 


“MORRO CASTLE” ‘ORIENTE” 
tv. DEC. 20 for 10 Days 


each stamped with 
$150 up all expenses the pupil’s name in gold color 
- . - packed in a beautiful holly 
Lv. DEC. 24 for 9 Days , gift box. Could you imagine a 
finer and more personal gift 


145 up all expenses : for many times the 15¢ you 
§ ABOXOF THREE | pay for a set of Christmas 


Brilliant holiday life aboard fay. Name Pencils? 
these new luxury  speedsters E: Onexdecsef te Finest 5c quality pencils, hex- 
fare — in Havana at ; or more boxes.| 20D —, gl a 
the zenith of its gayest, friend- ee ee ee ee ee 
liest. season. Spend Christmas bro ‘ae ee cee conan ee oa 
and New Year's Day aship or than 10 boxes.)| ticularly will delight in receiv- 
ashore : (depending on the date POSTAGE ing this beautiful and distinctive 
you sail). Rates include every |; PAID gift from you. 
expense with four sightseeing 
trips in and around Havana, as HOW TO ORDER (Postage Paid) 

Just send us the names of everyone to whom 


well as first class ship-board P i i 
and hotel accommodations. you will give Christmas Name Pencils. Send 
check, money order, or currency to the amount 


ply General Passenger Department, Foot of & of your order. We guarantee correct spelling ¢ 
‘a 


Three pencils ... 














Street, Uptown Office, 545 Fifth Avenue names, prompt delivery and satisfaction. ORDE 
or any authorized tourist agent, NAME PENCILS NOW. 


THE DAYTON PENCIL CO. 


| & DEPT. ST-33 - DAYTON, OHIO 


= Norway - Sweden . Denmark 
And SIX other countries in EUROPE - EIGHT WEEKS, $985. 


_ 
UNIVERSITY The land of the Vikings! Castles, Fjords, scenes from Hamlet, 


\COLLECE COURSES @ CREDITS, Hans a ae ry The pe 5 a and 
a quaint villages of Continental Europe. Liberal sight-seeing. 
"» STUDENT TOURS Excellent accommodations. Write Teachers Travel Dept. 
t 
- EUROPE TEMPLE TOURS 
aang dey integrity Trust Clcg., Philadelphia 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL inc. : 
210 EAST 49“ STREET N.Y. G 


~ 5 
: an. si x» Price includes round trip 
Ee s Ocean passage, transportation abroad, 
“> hotels, meals, sightseeing and tips. 
$370 Green a gg | 
ALL EXPENSES SEA AND LAND Sa Seo THE TRAVEL GUILD, tne. 
FIVE COUNTRIES eae Ee 
. 4 ‘ i. Ge 521 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Become acquainted with our amazing travel values. We , 


specialize in economical European Tours for the intellec- 
tual elite. CUNARD Supremacy! 14,000 satisfied guests. 


STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 


551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Write for Booklet T 





























Ss 




















TEACHERS’ 
EARN A TOUR TO AGENCY 


EUROPE 


Foremost Student Tours wants one organizer ot 202 Walnut St t, Harrisburg, Pa. 


JOHN S. ARNOLD, Mansger 


satisGed elients, tn 1030. Lowest in, gost, 8 
8: chien . 8 cos! ‘8 - 
$295 to 80 days $790. Most liberal commissions Teachers BZ Set ees on8 ree 


auae cliente antics tar maine ant eine. us. Free enrolment and no charge unless 
State qualifications in first letter. position is secured, 
COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB School Authorities %od°tsscners 


154 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. ra re a ee ee 
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Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences 

Teachers College 

School of Commerce 

Professional Schools: 
Theology, Law 
Medicine, Dentistry 
Pharmacy, Chiropody 

School of Music 

Training School for Nurses 

High School 


FALL SEMESTER NOW 
OPEN 














For information, write to the Secretary, 
Conwell Hall, Temple University, Broad 
Street and Montgomery Ave., Phila., Pa., 
or phone STEvenson 7600. 

















SEAT WORK 


With a “Punch” 
Edited by James E. McDade, 
Assistant Superintendent ef Schools, Chicago 
Seat work that appeals to child activity 
Fascinating, Stimulating, Modern 
Plymouth Press it Work is K 
RY PI 





N 422—Concrete Addition (low 2nd) in color 


N 416—Washburne Individual Arithmetie Cards, Ad- 
dition ig | bex 


5 
B 91@—Mother Goose Silent Hending Seat Work 
(2nd_ grade) 5 
B 057—Easy Riddles (low 2nd er high Ist)........ 50 
B 956—‘‘What am I?” (1st grade) 50 
“HOW TO CONDUCT INDIVIDUAL SEAT WORK” by 
James E. McDade, free with any eash order 
Send for Catalogue 
THE PLYMOUTH PRESS 
“Modern Devices for the Modern Teacher” 
701 West 74th Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





attractive ART LESSONS 


there are two mediums thak 
make work a pleasure: 


"CRAYONEX" 


‘THE 3-WAVY CRAYON: 
oe 
“CRAYOGRAPH 
“THE PRESSED CRAYON: 
*SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOKLETS 


THE AMERIEAN (if) CRAYON COMPANY 


AVE_SANDUSKY 
HOME OFFICE AND FACTORIES 7 ‘Giijeii HAYES oMmo 


LEADERSHIP SINCE 1835 
95 Years of Faith/u CPUL 


S 

















DR. WILLIAM S. GRAY 


Dean of 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
OF CHICAGO UNIVERSITY 


IS NOW COOPERATING WITH 
DR. WILLIAM H. ELSON IN 
PREPARING A NEW EDITION OF 


THE ELSON READERS 


in order that the series of Reading Books 
that has sold in larger quantities than 
any other Readers ever published any- 
where in any land or in any time, may 
be improved and continued in their great 
service to American Schools. 





We invite for this outstanding new con- 
tribution a thorough investigation by all 
school authorities and teachers. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
114 East 23rd Street 
New York City 
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THE PROBLEM AND 
PRACTICE ARITHMETICS 


place special emphasis on problem solving 


1. Lessons that train the pupil to read the problem critically, to select the question 
to be answered and the items given which can be used in finding the answer, to 
decide on the operation to be used, to estimate the answer, and to check the result. 


2. Problems which require the pupil to give the steps involved without doing the 
mechanical operations. 


8. Problems containing incomplete or extraneous data to test the pupil’s judgment 
of necessary problem content. 


4. A-series of problem-solving scales (10 problems in each) which measure the pupil’s 
progress in problem-solving. 
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NEW WORKBOOKS 


In English and History 


Lockwook’s Practice Sheets in English Grammar 
and Punctuation With Tests and Key 


Hor the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. The exercises are grouped in 
fourteen units, each accompanied by a mastery test and key bound separately 
for the convenience of teachers. Price, 64 cents. 


McKinley, Howland and Wanger’s Workbook for World His- 
tory in the Making and Workbook for World History Today 


ALSO usable with other leading textbooks to which specific references 
are included. The topics are grouped in units and are enriched by out- 
lines, reading references, questions, problems, projects, etc. 


r A . , . Price, each, 64 cents. 
Wilson and Wilson’s Workbook in United States 
History for Higher Grades 
S PEcIAL references to all the standard history textbooks. The work is 


divided into eight units, covering forty-eight topics. The questions, exer- 
cises, etc., demand much creative thinking and pupil activity. 


Price, 60 cents; Teacher’s Manual Price, 12 cents. 


Elson and Elson’s Workbook for 
Modern Times and the Living Past 


AT the end of each chapter are questions and subjects for class discussion 
and interesting study activities. Price, $1.00. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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